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Q fre LATEST WORD IN VERTICAL WRITING. 
A REVOLUTION IN GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN SPELLING BOOKS. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


75 Cents per Dozen. 


A new series of copy books intended to secure, without waste of time or effort, the three essentials of good writing, namely, Legzbzlity, 
Rapidity, Beauty. The instruction is RATIONAL; the copies are SENSIBLE; they resemble REAL WRITING. 
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NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES Stes! 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RussELL HINMAN, Advanced ; 

author of the Eclectic Physical Geography. Geography. ae | 
Natural Elementary Geography - ~~ = = =O prknnnnen ttre 
Natural Advanced Geography - - - - -~ = $4.25 


No other series ot geographies published has ever had, in the 
same space of time, So great a sale, so pronounced a success nor so 
wide and enthusiastic a welcome. 





RICE’S RATIONAL 
SPELLING BOOK 


By Dr. J. M. RICE, author of ‘The Public School System of the 
United States.” 

Part 1, > - $35 | Part IL, - - $.20 
A course in sy | fitted to the child’s capabilities, Comm 
words most likely to be misspelled receive most attention. Spell- 
ing books that teach spelling practically, thoroughly and logically. SUGAR MILL IN CUBA. 








Students of the Vertical Writing problem and teachers desiring the most advanced methods in 
Geography and Spelling will be interested in these books, and their correspondence is invited. 


Gaon AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY eos 


Chicago Portland, Ore. 


Sharpen Up «: Fall Work 


Now is the end of vacation time and the beginning of the season’s work. Now is the 
time when the teacher selects her tools, and lays out her work. The better the appliances 
and instruments, the better will be the results. Don’t get the idea that you can please 
yourself, your pupils, or the school committee, by advocating or using cheap supplies. 

Insist on having the best pencils, the best pens, and the best paper for the work in 
hand. Then, and only then can you be assured of uniform work by your pupils, and 
just credit for yourself. When it comes to pencils, don’t think that one kind of pencil is 
suitable for all kinds of paper or all kinds of work. The Dixon Company make over 
700 varieties of lead pencils, and over 14 different degrees of hardness, to say nothing 
of a fine line of colored crayons for map work. 
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IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP THEM, SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLES, WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. 
MENTION THE NEW YORK ‘SCHOOL JOURNAL,” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - -  versey City, N. J. 
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Price Means Nothing Till You Have Seen the Goods. 










CATALOG 


and 


Supplement 





Free 
and Postpaid. 





Send Now! 









THE « AAB « MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in Quality, Convenience, and Price 


Dury Free Prices tro Scnxoocs. 
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One Dollar 
per year. 


Subscribe Journal of Applied Microscopy 
bs Sampte Copy Fars. 
Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 


561 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Adopted by the State Board of Education for the 
Public Schools of the STATE OF VIRGINIA. 
Previously adopted by Act of Legislature for the 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA. .«. «. w 

















JULY, 1898 








Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping are ont with marked success 
in Cities and Towns catia tealiatintidl a population of more than 12,000,000, 





Correspondence THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
INTERLINEAR. | LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 








Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MoKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH IA 
with everything in the line of aids in Ry omy, pedagogical 


T0 SUPPLY TEACHERS books is our business. Our catalogue is free, rite for it. We 


can give you lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


E, L. KELLOGG 2@ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 East Orn Street, Naw York. 





See 
that 


To insert a pointed j 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder ang. 
soiling the fingers, 

Samples on receipt’, 


WHAT of ret - 
1S IT Ask for Vertical Pee... 
FOR? No. 37, b 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 





The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic om Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


“THe NAME THY GUARANTEE ”’ 





Official Outfitters to the Leadin Sallege, 
Athletic Chub, and School Teams of the U, § 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes, 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues, Base Ball "Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


THE me spaleine CE CHAINLESS t Chnin | 


ING BLUE RACER (Chain) 


1898 
THE SP SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 


MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports . 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Chicago. 





PALMER ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO, 








NEW AND UNIQUE 
Electrical Apparatus 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


(-™ Illustrated priced catalog, free to Science, 
Teachers and others interested. 


26 North Seventh St., Phila., Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 186i. 


CIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third save 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
ig according to draw- 










Sled blowing and en 
graving done on premises, 





sz ES TERBROOK — => 





is an event in the history of the sclfools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 





Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 


our 
26 Joun Street, New Yorx 


Worxs: Camprgy, N, J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Poioslaes 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
a5 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Fancisco, Cal. 
1742 12th St., Washington, D.C. 4'4 Century B’ld'g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 








PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 7? Afgntows, 


Oldest —— west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide awake men and women 
of good qualification and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager 


SYRACUSE w TEACHERS’ « AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., ManaGeR. - - - - 37 THE Hizr, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


W. ANTED Kindergarten ; Primary (rst, 2d, 34, 4th grades); Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 

ten phn + ang corse Village, District, High Schools; cial; of Drawin Music, Pen. 
TEACHERS p, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, tenography) 
Our faithful services guarantee satisfaction. 


THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR. 


KINDERGARTE 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 141rn St., Naw York, 





and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Send for catalogue, 

















KELLOGG’S BUREAU 2 & 


Recommends Teachers. 


Send for 1898 Year Book. H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches Circulars ef choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yorx City 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual, 











chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14th STREET, N. Y. 


To correspond with teachers 

ante and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 
ate in every Srate, 


Robertson's Teachers’ Agency, 
P.O. Box 203 





Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 








Have you a position for September ? 

Now is the time when positions must be filled 
hurriedly. 

Can you take a position during the school year? 

Kellogg’s Bureau can help you. 

Do you know where teachers are wanted ? 


Address: H, S, KELLOGG, M’g’r. 


Ewrirecy 


wewt -’ FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


“ Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar and Conversation.’’ 


The latest and best method for learning and teach- 


ing HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH Gives imitated pronuncia- 
tion and copious vocabularies. 200 pages, paper 
boards, 40c., clotn, 50c. Postpaid. Isaac Pi 

& Sons, 33 Union Sq. N.Y. 


tman 





No 63 East Ninth St., N. Y. 





TIMELY TOPICS—SEPTEMIBER, 1898. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME , 


Instruction by mail, adapted to G@® 
leading educators. Expe 


one. Methods approved b > ¢ 
fou ors. fe rfenced and Ay 


Here are a few items that will interest you at the opening of the school year. Our catalogue de-| competent instructors. Takes 
Three courses, 


scribes several hundred others—helps in teaching Geography, History, Readiag, Composition 


umbers, | sparetime only. 
preparatory, business, college. 


Drawing and other subjects—all inexpensive—each suggestive and helpful. The catalogue is free. pre ‘opportunity og Me 
on an 


BURLESON’S GRADING TABLE. ; 

No more averaging! Hours of labor saved! By the use of this table with a simple system of mark- 
ing, a teacher can average at the end of a month the marks of a class of 4o pupils in all their studies in 
a en minutes. Price, 25 cents. The Grading Table combined with our class Register, 35 cents. 

REPORT CARDS, 

We have a half dozen kinds. One of them is sure to suit you. Samples free. 
recommend our new Combination Report and Promo 1on Card. 

SONG TREASURES. 

If you are going to change singing books . this. The songs are musical, attractive to children, 
easily iearned. It is inexpensive, What more do you want? Many thousands in use. Sample copy, 15 
cents ; $1.50 per dozen, Ask for terms in quantities of 100 o1 more. 

BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 
makes physical training possible in any school, 8 years’ exercises marked out by days. 
plain. Nearly 250 illustrations. A sample copy to any teacher, $1.28, postpaid. 
E. L. KELLOGG @ CoO., - - 61 Easr Orn Sr., New Yor. 


A NEW SINGING BOOK 


will do a great deal to brighten your opening exercises, especially if it is wisely selected 
and the songs and music are attractive and easily learned, Such a book is 


SONG TREASURES. 


The pieces have aring tothem. There are ninety selections—School Songs ; Devotional 
Songs ; Patriotic Songs ; Christmas Songs ; Songs for Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. Without prejudice we can say that we do not know a better singing book for 
general school purposes. And it costs little. Single copies are 15 cents, but it is only 


$1.50 a dozen ; andif you can use 50 or 100 copies we can give you even better terms. Try it 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th Street, New York 


Prices, very low. We 








con 
dente and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Full particu- 


Directions very 


prospects tu- # 


lars free. Sprague Correspondence 





Scheel ef Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular, 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


<= 


1066 REGISTRY. 


The Best Results at the Least Expense. 






“J GILLOTTS 
—_ PEN 


iti bor OFFiciaL ges 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9 John Street, New York 
THE PRANG SATURDAY NORMAL ART CLASSES IN NEW YORK. 


THE Prang Saturday Normal Art Classes in New York will open for the fifth season 
at the Normal Art ClassRoom, on cporiy October 8, 1898. 

These classes are under the direction of Miss Elisa A. Sargent, whose connection with 
art educational work is well known. They are intended for supervisors of drawing 
and grade teachers who wish to prepare themselves for work in all the new lines of art 
education for the public schools. For circulars and other information address 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 3 and 5 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 





1067 ARROWHEAD, 








A TIMELY BOOK. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of 
Poli:ical Science, in the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 
48 cents to the Borough Boards. 


‘“‘T am sure that the work will be of great service in disseminating the knowledge of the rights and 
duties of citizens, and I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation.”— ABRAHAM S, 
Hewett, Ex-Mayor of New York City. 


‘“‘Should be pleased to see ‘ The Young American ’ placed in every school in Vermont, for in matte 
and make-up it is unexcelled, and for inspiring the sentiments of patriotism, is surpassed by none. The 
country ought to rise up and call you blessed for sucha production,”—Mason S. Stone, Superintendent 
of Education, State of Vermont. 


‘““A well conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan fo" 
school supplementary reading.”—F rank A. Hiit, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 29, 31, and 33 E. 19th Street, New York. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 206 Michigan Ave., Chicago. H. 1. SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL AT HOME. 


Educational Foundations 


furnishes a course of professional study for teachers and students of education that 
cannot be surpassed in value. Many leading teachers, principals, and superintendents 
endorse it most heartily. Itis published monthly from September to June inclusive. 
Some of the leading features for 1898-9 are these: 


A STRONG CHILD-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


Able writers will present the subject, and this will be, for 1898-9, the strong- 
est child-study magazine accessible to the teachers of this country. 


A ‘*METHOD OF TEACHING” SERIES. 


A series of ariicles giving a summary of the principal methods employed in 
the teaching of the branches of the school curriculum. 


THE GREAT TEACHERS QF FOUR C’ NTURIES. 


A thorough review of the History of Education for the past 400 years. 


A STUDY OF HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGICS. 
. THE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


considered by many teachers of great value, will be continued. 


. THE EDUCATIONAL CREEDS OF THE 19th CEN- 


TURY. A new book and the most important collection of educational 
doctrine published—forming a handsome book of 200 pages- -will be given. 


Free to All 








2. 


a ne Ww 


subscribers for 1898-9. The reading is best carried 
on in clubs of two or more. We would like to cor- 
respond with a club raiser in every town. 





SAMPLE COPIES ON APPLICATION. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


61 E. oth Street, New York. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. Pleasant 
to take. 


For Sale by All Druggists. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PepaGocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 
logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
University Building, |New York City. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


In every County and every 
City in the United States 
for KeELtoce’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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The Future of School Superintendence. 


Three superintendents, occupying prominent posi- 
tions were chatting together last summer over com- 
mon topics ; each had seen changes enough occurring 
to conclude a current was in motion in the educational 
world ; they had each other’s confidence ; each wanted 
the opinion of the others on signs of further changes. 
There was a pause; the younger spoke: ‘“ For my 
part I believe the school superintendent’s day is pass- 
ing. That is the superintendent as he was.” “I 
think so, too,” said the next older. ‘ He will go when 
his mission is finished, and that is not yet; but event- 
ually he will go,” said the third. 

The number of principals in city schools or active 
teachers outside of them looking for a superintend- 
ency is not small ; for these positions are usually well 
paid. It was once considered quite the thing in pub- 
lic schools to have the teachers graded according to 
salaries; one such is remembered in the New York 
City trustee administration (now, let us thank our 
Creator, done away with), where some thirty teachers 
received from $500 to $1,500 per annum, the last ap- 
pointed the least; the recipients of the low salaries 
heard with no feelings of pain of the sickness of those 
drawing more pay! It was a wicked system, and is so 
recognized by those competent to think on educational 
questions. 

It is not a right thing in an educational system to 
pay the principals $2,000 and the superintendent 
$3,000, if the former are able to perform the duties of 
the latter. But this is the general belief ; the princi- 
pals look on the superintendency as a position not re- 
quiring more educational thought and labor, but 
yielding more pay. If this is true, the proper conclu- 
sion is that the principals should have more pay for 
the work they are doing. The apple of discord, in 
this American world at least is made of gold; when 
the teachers’ and preachers’ chief thought is “ More 
money,” we may be pretty sure our evolution is 
towards degeneracy. 

The public for many years endured the presence of 
men and women in the school-room who claimed to 
be teachers because they possessed a little stock of 
knowledge—never larger than the law commanded ; 
then normal schools brought forward a class under- 
standing educational principles somewhat ; then Zhe 

Journal especially (1874 and onward) urged the plac- 
ing of the whole superstructure on a solid foundation 
of educational principles ; and this process is now 
going on. And this concerns the superintendent as 
well as the teachers. 

The plan that has been allowed and followed has 
been substantially this: Among the principals in a 
city system one will develop superior engineering 


powers ; he gives his time and thought to knowing 
the wheels that operate the members of the board of 
education (these gentlemen in past days, if not in 
present ones, have employed their positions with no 
emolument to get others that had) ; he makes himself 
solid with the managing members in the board, too 
often he agrees in advance to serve them ; he encour- 
ages also a local following. A vacancy occurring he 
is selected. Such a man is by no means incom- 
petent ; the fact that he could work all these wires 
successfully proclaims him to be a man of ability—a 
style of man greatly admired in these days when suc- 
cess in getting a better paid place, is commended in 
the preacher as well as the day laborer. 

It has been a question often asked, “ How long will 
the American people stand this sort of thing?” No 
one can answer it. But signs of dissatisfaction are 
increasing. That President Gilman was seriously pro- 
posed when Supt. Jasper’s term had expired in this 
city, Charles B. Gilbert was selected in Newark, New 
Jersey, and Pres. E. B. Andrews, in Chicago, are cer- 
tainly straws that show the wind is blowing. It may 
well be doubted whether the selection of the above 
named college presidents is a wise procedure ; we do 
not think either of these gentlemen have shown any 
qualifications for the management of a large school 
system other than the possession of a mind trained to 
think in a liberal way on all subjects. But their sel- 
ection has a significance. 

If we suppose the salary paid to the superintendent 
in a city is the same as that paid to the principals, 
we cannot believe that they would labor to obtain the 
place simply on account of the wider field of useful - 
ness thus opened before them. No, it is the larger 
salary with the same qualifications. And here is. the 
present difficulty ; there is a feeling that the super- 
intendent should be a man of large educational at- 
tainments and experience, but where are such men to 
be found? No effort was made by the principals of 
Jersey City, Brooklyn, and New York to possess ed- 
ucational qualifications until the School of Pedagogy 
was founded ; that it was attended by a number of 
them from these and other cities adds to the evidence 
that a knowledge of educational principles is begin- 
ning to be thought essential to those occupying im- 
portant positions in the public school system. 


THE KIND OF MAN NEEDED. 


What manner of man shall the future superintend- 
ent be? If the signs of the times warrant an opinion 
it will be that our large cities will demand that he 
have an extensive theoretical and practical knowledge 
of education ; the smaller cities will be exacting also, 
and finally the principal of every school will be re- 
quired to hold some sort of a diploma from an insti- 
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tution of recognized merit. The lectures delivered in 
the colleges (these by the way are additional evi- 
dence) amount to but little ; the students in a college 
are not of an age and have not an experience to profit 
by them. 

There is at present a great want of unity in the 
effort to impart a knowledge of educational principles ; 
let us look at the state of New York. (1) The normal 
schools give some training and some instruction; it 
is a varying quantity ; in some it attains to something 
like a scientific character. But whoimparts it? Are 
they graduates of any pedagogical school? Let us 
suppose the teachers have enough knowledge of 
education to enable them to teach a single class or 
manage the multi-graded (rural) school. Let us sup- 
pose them to hold the lowest certificate of pedagogy. 
What shall be demanded of the principal of a school 
say, of three or more teachers ? He should certainly 
have a higher certificate. 

(2) The state has established a state normal col- 
lege; this should give certificates in pedagogy for 
principals of schools (a) for the small schools, three 
to seven teachers ; (b) for the larger schools, eight to 
thirty teachers. There is notraining school connected 
with this college ; it is indispensable in our opinion 
that the art and the science of teaching go hand in 
hand. The objection made above to the lectures in 
colleges has an equal force to mere lectures in any 
pedagogical institution. 

(3) There is still needed an institution where princi- 
pals of schools can receive instruction and diplomas 
(c) and (d) in theoretical and practical education. It 
is to meet this need the school of pedagogy was 
founded. 

If we turn to the Department of Public Instruction 
we shall find five pedagogical standards are set up: 
(a) for the candidates for third grade certificates ; (b) 
for the second grade certificate ; (c) for the training 
class (academy) certificate ; (d) for the first grade 
certificate ; (e) for the holders of life diplomas. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE STANDARD? 


There seems to be urgent need that a standard be 
fixed upon so that teachers aiming at superintendencies 
may plan for the extensive study that will soon be de- 
manded. The next step will be to urge upon boards 
of education to employ no one but those holding suit- 
able certificates. There are probably seven or eight 
grades of pedagogic attainment. Five or six large 
cities like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, etc., would demand the highest grades. 

The practical advice to be given is that the princi- 
pals in all the large cities should meet and compose 
an institute of pedagogy ; not only should they hear 
lectures but they should carry on observations in the 
school-room. When men like Messrs. Andrews and 
Gilman are proposed for the high office of superin- 
tendent in cities like Chicago and New York, is it not 
time to act? If each of these had claimed to have 
made a special study of education for years, the ex- 
perienced principals in these cities might submit. Their 
friends might justly say to the principals, ‘“‘ Have you 
made any special study of the underlying principles 
of education?” And, further, they might say, ‘‘ These 
gentlemen have been giving no small attention to the 
subject of those philosophies that bear on general 
human culture (which are allied manifestly to educa- 
tion), have you been doing this ?” 

The object of these suggestions is, while admitting 
the general practice of selecting a superintendent from 
among the experienced principals to be a sound one, 
to advise that the disposition is increasing to select 
men who understand foundation principles of things, 
and to urge upon aspiring teachers, the importance of 
a liberal and continuous study of education in all its 
aspects ; this with the practical knowledge they pos- 
sess will give them deserved recognition. 
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Some Practical Don’ts. 
By Supt. A. B. Cole, Plainville, Mass. 


Don’t apply for a position without inclosing a stamp 
for reply. 

Don’t send a dozen long testimonials from your 
neighbors and friends. One pointed recommendation 
from your superintendent, or from some one who is 
acquainted with your training and experience is worth 
all the papers you can obtain from people who only 
know you in a social way. Besides, a busy superin- 
tendent has not the time to struggle through a long 
list of testimonials which every vacancy is sure to 
bring him. 

Don’t fail to make personal application whenever 
possible. Few teachers are hired, except in emerg- 
encies, without an interview. 

Don’t talk too much when youapply. Admit your 
weak points. No superintendent expects a perfect 
teacher. He is usually looking for one who is am- 
bitious and anxious to grow under his instructions. 

Don’t open your school the first morning with a set 
of rules and regulations. Have a rule when necessity 
demands it and not before. 

Don’t complain in the presence of your scholars 
about poor accommodations or lack of supplies. 

Don’t whine because tardy marks are on the in- 
crease. Look into the matter in a business-like way 
and see if you cannot discover a remedy. It may be 
that the village clock by which the clocks at home 
are regulated does not quite agree with railroad time 
by which your watch or the school bell is regulated. 

Don’t,have your desk and book closet littered as if 
a whirlwind had appeared in your room. Beas neat 
and tidy as you desire your school to be. Set the 
exampleand the children will follow it. 

Don’t sit at your desk all the time. Move about 
the aisles. If you Have ungraded work, keep your 
eyes on the little ones and see that they are kept 
profitably busy. In the higher grades also you shou!d 
be watchful. When you think Johnny is so attentive 
to his geography lesson he may be swallowing a gen- 
erous sample of yellow literature. 

Don’t scold the whole school when one child does 
wrong. If you cannot detect the offender say nothing 
but watch your opportunity. 

Don’t allow whispering but don’t forbid it. Talk to 
the children on the subject and depend upon their 
honor. To forbid is to arouse antagonism. 

Don’t use corporal punishment except as a last re- 
sort, and then not until you have carefully thought 
the matter over. If there is another teacher in the 
building consult her. Always punish in the presence 
of a responsible witness. Do not inflict corporal pun- 
ishment before your pupils; but they should know 


that it is being administered, however, as a warning to . 


themselves. 

Don’t nag. When things go wrong it may be your 
fault. If you are attending balls, parties, and other 
midnight socials, the trouble is not with the school 
but with yourself. If you happen to have dyspepsia 
don’t make life a burden to the children under your 
charge. Remember you are in school for their bene- 
fit and that you are their servant. 

Don’t send notes or complaints to the parents with- 
out a good reason. You are hired to govern the 
children during school hours and the parents have 
enough “troubles of their own,” without being an- 
noyed by every petty disturbance arising in school. 


WHEN VISITORS ARE IN, 


Don’t change your daily program when visitors 
happen in unexpectedly. If you do, the fact will quickly 
become known and you will be judged,—never mis- 
judged. 

Don’t make excuses to visitors either for yourself or 
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our school. Outsiders rarely see the point of “an 
off-day to-day.” 

Don’t call on all your bright pupils to recite and ig- 
nore the dull ones when visitors are in. The people 
of a locality usually know the bright children and the 
dull ones as well as the teacher, and quickly under- 
stand her tactics. Be just to yourself and your school 
and parents will overlook natural defects in the 
children. . 

MOVEMENT AND NOISE. 


Don’t allow small children when reciting to dance 
abuut with enthusiasm or to wave their hands in your 
face. Tocontrol self should be one of the first lessons 

‘for childhood. 

Don’t caution your children every time they leave 
their seats not to make a noise, as if you feared a 
stampede. Train the child at the beginning to be 
quiet and orderly and it will soon become a part of 
his nature. 

RIVALRY. 


Don’t always call on one of your brightest boys or 
girls to finish a recitation after a dull pupil has made 
apartial or total failure. If you make a practice of 
this method you will be filling one with conceit and 
the other with shame and discouragement. From 
each should be expected only according to his talents. 
After a dull pupil recites call on one of average ability 
and then go up the scale and possibly finish the topic 
with a talk from a very bright pupil. Do not unite 
extremes in ability. 


Don’t encourage rivalry to the point of jealousy. 
CORRECTING MISTAKES. 


Don’t stop a pupil who is reading to correct an in- 
significant mistake or omission, such as mispronounc- 
ing a word, not halting long enough at a mark of 
punctuation, or for keeping the voice up or letting it 
fall. Correct such faults incidentally at the close of 
the reading. The pupil should be judged by the 
sense he has brought out and not by trivial blunders. 
Look always for an expression of sense rather than 
of sound. 

Don’t allow the other members of a class to raise 
their hands at mistakes made by one reading. 


Such acts not only disconcert the reader, but take 
the attention of the class from the sense of the selec- 
tion to the mistake which has been made. By such 
methods no one is a gainer but all are losers. Hands 
should be raised at the close of the reading and mis- 
takes noted. 

Don’t forget, with small children especially, to bring 
out the fact that the illustrations and the reading les- 
son are closely connected, and that the latter is in 
part or in whole, a description of the former. The 
pictures should be carefully studied until a clear 
mental image has been developed. 

Don’t allow lead pencils to be put in the mouth, It 
is a vile practice as well as a dangerous one. 

Don’t allow interruptions during a recitation. The 
time allotted a given class belongs to it exclusively. 
No good teacher can do two things at atime. Allow 
a few minutes at the close of every recitation for ques- 
tions and explanations. Set the example for your 
school by giving close attention to the work in hand. 

Don’t allow a pupil to talk back or discuss with 
you the propriety of doing or not doing a thing which 
you have ordered done. 

Don’t imitate methods. Learn all you can, from 
everybody you can, and then seek to apply it in your 
own individual manner. There is no rule and com- 
pass plan which can be exactly followed in teaching. 
There are no two schools which need exactly the 
same treatment. 


Don’t worry. If you find yourself doing so take up 
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some new line of work for interest and relief. The 
troubles of many a teacher are the fictions of her own 
wearied brain. 

Don’t attempt to teach without taking at least two 
standard educational journals. There is nothing so 
inspiring to a hard-worked teacher as to read what 
others are doing, especially when it can be read in 
the person’s own words. 


Don’t let aday pass without reading from some good 
pedagogical book. The teacher who fails to read is 
depreciating in value and will be professionally dead 
in a short time at best. 


Don’t attempt to teach aclass until you have thoro- 
ly prepared yourself in advance. Every point which 
you intend to bring out should be clearly in your 
mind at the opening of the recitation and the whole 
period should be devoted to the particular points you 
had in view. Not to prepare in advance is to attempt 
to teach haphazard. Be broader and clearer than 
any paragraph in your text-book, and you are bound 
to succeed. 


» 
Beautify the School-Room. 


The bare walls and floor, the uncurtained windows, 
and the blackboards are unattractive,. if not repellant. 
Cannot a change be made? If so, what shall it be? I 
shall take a country school-house to illustrate, because 
a school-house in a village is among people who give 
thought to interiors, and they will co-operate. The 
school-house I have in mind was on a country road; 
there was no fence nor sidewalk; the two out-houses 
stood back in plain sight, the doors being off their 
hinges. 

Miss Paulsen saw all these things, but was not dis- 
heartened. The trustee was uncultivated and good 
natured; he was willing to get curtains, and these the 
teacher put up, with the aid of one.of the older girls, 
She began at once to talk of “improvements” so ear- 
nestly and pleasantly that all wanted to help. The trus- 
tee came and put on new hinges to the out-houses and 
locks on the doors. Then a sidewalk of planks was 
laid, and a platform made at the foot of the steps. The 
trustee then said, “ I guess that will do; it won’t do to 
be too fine.” But Miss Paulsen was not satisfied; the 
children went home to tell what should be done at the 
school-house. Several of the mothers became inter- 
ested, and it was decided the school-room should be 
whitewashed and blacking put on the stove. There 
were no big boys to help, but there were several big 
girls. The desks had been decent once, but were now 
rough and scratched; a “ bee’ was formed after school, 
and they were scraped with glass, and afterward var- 
nished. 

There had been no wood-house, and the wood lay all 
around in heaps. At the persuasion of the women, a 
rough shed was made, and all the wood piled in that, 
and thus a great eyesore removed. Some lithographs 
were framed with gilt paper and put on the walls, and 
thus the old school-house looked less like a barn. The 
children became more attached to it and respected it 
more. At the time of which we speak, the photographs 
now sO common were not made. Miss Paulsen was 
a pioneer; she had to construct her own paths. She 
did a work in advance of her times, in obedience to a 
feeling that demanded “ beauty for ashes.” 

“There is no way out from the mass of poor teach- 
ing except thru the avenue of trained teachers. It is 
not sufficient to attempt to be a teacher of happy exped- 
ients. The teacher must be trained for his_ business. 
Then he will put brains into his work as well as vigor, 
enthusiasm, and honesty. This means, of course, that 
if a man wishes to enter the business well equipped he 
must attend some professional school.” 
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But is it not possible for a man to master the princi- 
ples of education while he is teaching? It is; but the 
great majority will not buy a book that shows the prin- 
ciples they need to know. The teachers in the field 
must become students of education. 


Ps 
The Education of Girls. 


A very vigorous letter has arrived from an accom- 
plished principal of a “ school for girls,” in which she 
wishes to know if the editors of The School Journal do 
not assent to the recognized fact that girls need a differ- 
ent education from boys. The writer may not have 
studied pedagogy, but that she knows a good deal that 
students of that science do not know is plainly evident. 
She says: “ Fifteen years ago, in a certain town there 
were three girls’ schools; then they levied a tax, and 
built a high school; then the people, not being able to 
stand the tax and tuition bills, sent their daughters to 
the high school, and thus only one of the girls schools 
could keep in operation, and that only feebly. They 
have had the high school, and now the three girls’ 
schools are in operation again. 

From this fact the writer infers that the parents con- 
cluded the high school did not give the girls the kind 
of education they needed. There is a good deal to be 
said on this interesting question. We should be glad 
to publish the letter, it is so well written, if this was not 
forbidden. As it is, we have requested the writer to 
prepare her views for The School Journal; but it looks 
as if she would be satisfied if the editor alone were con- 
verted to her way of thinking. 

The boy is educated for some specific thing—a pro- 
fession, if he will; but it is not so with a girl; she has 
but one profession before her—that of wifehood and 
motherhood. She expects rightly to be sought for by 
some one who will support her; he has no such expecta- 
tion, and thinks and is educated accordingly. She may 
remain unmarried, it is true; but all the same she has 
her place in attending to the needs of family life. 

But the time may come when she must earn money 
somehow, and then she may wish for the training her 
brother obtained at the high school or college. Take 
one hundred or one thousand girls, and propose the 
question, Shall they have a training for home life or 
business life? Here is a girl who can work on the type- 
writer and here is one who can care for a household; 
which is the most likely to get a living? That is, shall 
she have the high-school education or the girls’-school 
education? If the former, she is guaranteed a place at 
once and a decent salary; if the latter, she may have 
to struggle a long time to be properly paid and properly 
treated. 

The problem seems so difficult that it was submitted 
to a lady who had mediated for many years between 
cultivated women and occupation for a livelihood. In 
her opinion, a girl from a rightly-managed girls’ school 
“was more likely to make a permanent success than one 
from the high school, where she was taught with young 
men, and as young men are. You see there are many 
girls’ schools from which they emerge with no practical 
training whatever. A good girls’ school teaches them 
in effect what a high school does, to spell accurately, 
to write legibly, to compose rightly, to manage figures 
and keep accounts, to have a good knowledge of the 
world—what we call geography—and, besides, to look 
at things from a cultivated, thoughtful woman’s stand- 
point.” 

I recall two young men who came from a boarding 
school, to find their father was a bankrupt. They 
learned typewriting as soon as possible, and obtained 
excellent places, because of their refinement of manner. 
This is the claim of the writer of the sparkling letter 
alluded to at the beginning of this article: “If a girl 
must earn her living, with the foundation she will get 
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at this school, she will easily fit herself for the business 
of typewriting, teaching, or bookkeeping. But, I say, 
let her make being a gentlewoman the first thing, and 
this has no place at all in the high school.” 

Women certainly have brains enough; the school 
néed not attempt to import these. Her place is, essen. 
tially, the home, the family circle; as to this all are 
aereed, The question is, Shall she be trained with the 
idea that she must support herself from, say her twelfth 
year, or shall she be trained as a homemaker? And if 
this is not possible, then give herself special prepara- 
tion? We leave the problem for our readers, 


» 
A Successful School. 


The School that Educates. 


A little more than fifty years ago all the important 
schools in the state of New York were private institu- 
tions. One effect of the great Pestalozzian movement 
was to impress the need of training the teacher for his 
work; and as the enlightened statesmen of that day 
saw that the public schools failed to accomplish the 
beneficent objects contemplated, a normal school was 
established, to give instruction in the theory and prac- 
tice of education. The results obtained by those it sent 
out were seen to be so far beyond what had been hith- 
erto reached that other normal schools were estab- 
lished. The state now spends upward of $500,000 an- 
nually in this manner. It is plain that a settled conclu- 
sion has been arrived at in the public mind, that those 
employed in the schools under public control should 
be grounded in the theory and art of education. 

Now, it is a curious fact that the opponents. to the 
establishment of the first normal school were the pri- 
vate instutitions in the state of New York. The potent 
reasons were, that an improvement in the public 


‘schools would lessen their patronage; besides, their pu- 


pils did much of the teaching in them. But a deeper 
reason was an utter disbelief in there being any art and 
science in education. It is not believed to misrepresent 
the position of the principals of the private schools to 
say that they still maintain the correctness of their early 
opinion. Indeed, Dr. Alden, coming from a private 
institution to the principalship of the Albany normal 
school, would bluntly say to the graduates, “ There is 
no such thing as learning how to teach.” 

It is, however, believed that private schools rank in 
the estimation of the public in proportion to their ac- 
complishing education in its broad sense. There is 
hardly a town of one thousand inhabitants but would 
support a private school if the teacher employed gen- 
uine science in conducting it; its success will be due to 
the knowledge the teacher has of education; the parents 
patronize it in this belief, not always stating it in these 
terms, it is true; but that is what they mean. The pro- 
prietor of a private institution, if he is a man of large 
ideas, will look at the matter as Dr. Arnold did in 1827, 
when he became head master of the great Rugby 
school, or academy, as we would call it in America. He 
says: “What I want (as a teacher) is a gentleman, 
an active man; one who understands boys.” In the 
broader language of to-day it would be an understand- 
ing of education. 

The proprietor of a private school is naturally anx- 
ious for adequate patronage; and this turns wholly on 
the teachers he employs, as he well knows. With Dr. 
Arnold, we believe the prime qualification is a knowl- 
edge, not of the studies, but of the student. Of course, 
if he proposes to teach French, he must know French; 
out of a hundred thousand who know French, but one 
can teach it. The really successful teacher is one who 
has a more or less well-defined theory of education; 
that was Dr. Arnold’s position. 

And yet, many employed in the private schools have 
only a nebulous idea of education; they rely on what is 
termed “personal magnetism,” or special methods, 
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poth of which, soon wearing out, they lose popularity, 
because the root of the matter is not in them. To 
understand how a human being is educated really de- 
mands long and careful study; it is more difficult of 
comprehension than Latin or Greek. The great rea- 
son the public schools are forging ahead so remarka- 
bly is that the principal, at least, is required to under- 
stand education. A case occurred in 1897 that illus- 
trates this: A college graduate appeared before a 
board of education as a candidate for an important su- 
perintendency. They said: “ We have no doubt as to 
your scholarship; the inquiry will be as to your under- 
standing of education.” One of‘the members, being a 
very intelligent man, propounded questions concerning 
Froebel, Herbart, and Pestalozzi. It soon became plain 
that the candidate was below the standard set up, and 
was not appointed. 

We affirm with Dr. Arnold as a foundation principle 
that the successful teacher must understand education. 
The remarkable educational feature of the period 1875 
to 1900 has been the publication of educational litera- 
ture; we do not at all mean text-books, but books and 
periodicals relative to the science and art of teaching. 
Take Parker’s “Talks on Teaching,’ for exam- 
ple, of which upward of forty thousand copies have 
been sold (of which book Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States commisisoner of education, says: 
“It is all gold.”); it is probable that it is the 
most helpful means to enable the teacher to under- 
stand education. “To understand boys,” Dr. Arnold 
would say. After many years of thought, we should 
put a book into the hands of the inquirer after knowl- 
edge on education, as old Bunyan put a book into the 
hands of the inquirer after the way of life. 

One of the best known of the teachers’ agencies says: 
“There is a notable increase in the demand for gradu- 
ates of normal schools. A graduate of the Oswego 
school, with a good record, is sure of immediate em- 
ployment. The inquiry is not so marked as in the case 
of public schools. But I notice the most successful 
private schools inquire carefully as to the pedagogical 
preparation of candidates.” 

The Teachers’ college, of this city, is really a private 
school, composed of a kindergarten, a primary, gram- 
mar, and high school; it has attained its wonderful rep- 
utation by letting it be known that it is conducted 
strictly on educational lines. It is probable that a re- 
ally scientific educator would meet with a handsome pe- 
cuniary success in any of our large cities if he would 
advertise that fact; that is, let people know that to be 
the basis on which it was conducted; this was what was 
done in the case of the Teachers college. 

That there is a far greater demand for truly educa- 
tional schools than for college-preparatory schools is 
well known; but few principals of private schools have 
given attention to the study of education; the articles 
in the educational journals are written almost wholly 
by men in the public schools. Then, too, a man in a 
private school, evincing a knowledge of educational 
science, is at once offered a good salary to teach in a 
public school. 

A great deal could be said to prove that the success 
of a private school depends on its rank as an education- 
al institution, not as a scholastic one; those who are 
careful observers of the current of public thought see 
this. A school is in mind where one of the two pro- 
prietors removed; the other thought to sustain its rep- 
utation by announcing “ thoroness” as his watchword 
—the boys were to be prepared for college whether or 
not; a few years only were required to demonstrate the 
falsity of his reasoning. 

Parents are little interested in the ordinary school 
circular or catalog; pictures of buildings are not the 
arguments they want. The physician, who keeps a 
sanitarium, does not depend on pictures of his build- 
ing. The vital question is, “Can he cure?” So with 
the school, the question is, “Can he educate?” The 
parents hear of a popular school, and believe it is popu- 
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lar because it really does educate. Of course the rea- 
soning is fallacious. If those who advertise their 
schools could write and circulate a circular that would 
demonstrate that théy understood education they 
would not want for pupils. 

In selecting, on request, a teacher for an important 
private school at the South, the question was asked of 
the fifteen candidates: “What professional preparation 
have you made?” Only three had any to speak of; 
those were interviewed, and it was noticeable that the 
one who had done the most, and had a well-prepared 
thesis on a practical educational subject was the most 
attractive; he received the appointment and justified the 
selection. Still, it will be admitted that a mere reading 
of a book or two on education will not authorize the 
warranting a practical success in the school-room. But 
a man whose interest lies with boys should be a student 
of boys; and that means the possession of books and 
journals on education if it means anything at all. The 
man who teaches and studies teaching has taken a log- 
ical step toward a successful career, 

The editors of The School Journal cannot hut take no- 
tice of the attitude of private-school principals and 
teachers. It is published to enlighten the reader of it 
on eduation; it is not intended to be as entertaining as 
“ Harper’s,” ‘“‘Scribner’s,” or “The Century.” The 
teacher who says, when school is out he wants to 
think no more of it, doesn’t want to hear about edu- 
cation,’ etc., is hardly in the frame of mind of the suc- 
cessful minister, physician, lawyer, or man of business. 
That thing by which men earn a living must become 
the central topic of thought, or there will be no success. 
The Journal is subscribed for by men and women who 
feel there is an educational world. A letter from an 
academic principal at the West says: “I have every 
number of 7he Journal (since 1870); I owe my success 
largely to it.” This gentleman is now a principal in a 
town where a fine building was erected and offered him, 
free, with a liberal guarantee, because he was recog- 
nized as an educator. 

Prof. Charlier, for many years the successful proprie- 
tor of Charlier institute, fronting on Central park, New 
York city, subscribed for fifteen copies, annually, until 
he closed his school and removed to Europe, saying, 
“TI am satisfied my teachers get valuable ideas from 
the paper, and will go to the expense of furnishing it 
myself.” At another time, he said the closest reader of 
it was his best teacher. 

These considerations are well worth careful weigh- 
ing by private-school principals. It is not meant that 
the reading must be limited to The School Journal; if a 
better periodical can be found bearing on education, 
that one should be selected. But, candidly, that princi- 
pal or teacher of a school who has no interest in the ac- 
tivities of the educational world outside of his own walls 
cannot reasonably hope for success in the competitions 
that demand deeper and broader knowledge each and 
every day of his life. 

We have said that nearly fifty years ago the private 
schools had the entire field. They and the colleges 
(private institutions of a higher sort) made the matter to 
be learned their sole concern. They gave no heed to 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, the educational thinkers of the 
day. Nevertheless, a study of education set in; public 
schools being under public control, the movement was 
confined to them; investigation led to unlooked-for 
knowledge of mental development; methods were 
found that yielded superior results; increased expendi- 
ture was thus willingly obtained; new and fine build- 
ings were erected, and better salaries were paid. 

The course open for the private schools is to put ed- 
ucation first and foremost, to assure the public that the 
methods employed are based on the highest science yet 
discovered. They possess the advantage the public 
schools cannot claim—the selection of teachers, un- 
hampered by political influence; the leadership in char- 
acter-building; the supreme objects once held by them 
can be regained. 
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Plan for High School Drawing, 


By F. W. Coburn, New York City. 


This scheme of art instruction for secondary schools is put 
forth tenatively, in the hope that it may have the good fortune 
to arouse some discussion and in the conviction that the place 
of art in the high school ought to be more definitely fixed. 
It is tolerably clear that in many quarters the limitations upon 
art instruction have never been forced, and that an impression 
prevails that whatever is desirable can, in the hands of compe- 
tent teachers, be obtained. 

The prevalent idea, I take it, in most high schools, is to 
teach drawing from nature. The old system of copying from 
the flat has almost disappeared. The study of historic orna- 
ment is still preserved, but has lost its most uninspiring char- 
acteristic, that of painful reproduction from plates. The exam- 
inations set by the New York regents indicate fairly the pres- 
ent ideals of secondary school drawing. 

It is a matter of doubt if any secondary school can success- 
fully meet these ideals; it is a matter of fact that present re- 
sults are far from being satisfactory. The examinations seem 
constantly to sail back and forth between the Scylla of good 
drawing and the Charybdis of the history of art. 

Now, it is pretty certain that neither of these subjects can, 
in the allowance of time that the ordinary school gives to them, 
be effectively taught; much less can the two be taught at once. 
Children taking the regents’ examination in drawing are asked 
to discuss the renaissance of painting or the influence of Egyp- 
tian art upon Greece! Such considerations belong properly 
to the adult. Boys and girls of fifteen, if they must enter upon 
them, should do so through a definite history course with 
daily recitations, not by means of an occasion of talk from the 
art teacher. 

On the other hand, drawing, in the sense of the craft, is still 
more impossible. To few people is it granted to become even 
tolerable draughtsmen; and such must spend in the mastery 
of their metier years of unremitting effort. Drawing such as 
is the ideal of the art school—and that is the only honest draw- 
ing—cannot, in the high school, be aimed at. Art for art’s 
sake is out of the question. 

That which can be taught, and which may be well worth the 
teaching, is the science of art. There is a considerable body of 
information about the aims and the technical processes of art 
which can be made really to contribute to the culture of the 
individual, which will enhance his pleasure in life. Such infor- 
mation will not make draughtsmen and artists; the spread of it 
will tend to secure a better public appreciation of art. 

If such a contention deserves acceptance, a four-years’ course 
of art instruction for young people of from fourteen to eigh- 
teen years might properly be arranged in the series of color, 
perspective, anatomy, and composition. The value of such 
an acrangement, correlated closely with the scientific studies, 
will be tolerably obvious. 

The work should begin with color, the most evident mani- 
festation of nature and the most fascinating. The young child 
seeks always to color his designs; the young art student runs 
away from the antique to revel in the sensuousness of color. 
Both obey a natural tendency, appreciation of the severer 
beauty of line and of pure light and shade which comes as a 
later development. 

Into the first year, then, of the high school, we should put 
color. On the scientific side it will serve as an introduction 
to the study of physics. There will be experiments in mixing 
color in the form of pure light, and as we ordinarily know it 
in pigments. Such a book as Prof. Rood’s “ Chromatics,” 
placed in the hands of the pupils, will serve as a text-book for 
prepared lessons. 

On the more purely artistic side let there be practice in see- 
ing color. This habit of noticing the component elements of 
the tone of things about us is more easily acquired in youth 
than in later life. The child is easily impressed by color. 

Conversely, the ease with which drawing can be accom- 
plished by means of these impressions of color needs to be 
well understood. The impressionists have taught us the les- 
son; it can be learned by every child, although no child should 
be led to suppose that his crude recording of color sensations 
is worth anything as art; he should, nevertheless, understand 
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that in that way he might, were he a trained artist, make 4 
Sincere expression of himself. In that spirit he may be set 
to work recording some facts of color, indoors and out of 
doors. He should learn the difference between local color ang 
transient color; between the tone of a grey day and of a day of 
sunshine. He should learn to note the character of shadows, 
whether warm or cold, and he should, during the year, make 
two or three very simple studies of still life. 

II. A year of perspective, or better of the line, will serve to 
correct any false ideas gained in the study of color concerning 
the value of artistic slap-dash. To revel overmuch in the 
sensuousness of color is to spoil appreciation of the more spir- 
itual beauties of art. As a corrective, nothing is more valua. 
ble than the study of perspective. 

In the second year, then, closely correlated with the study of 
geometry, let us have the elements of perspective. The sub- 
ject is not in good odor in the art schools. Like elocution, it 
has so often fallen into incompetent hands that it is generally 
looked upon with disfavor. The belief is, that, as the student 
learns to draw, perspective will teach itself. Yet, a systematic 
presentation of perspective as a science may be of value to the 
draughtsman; to the layman, who will never learn to draw, 
it must be of value. 

Besides perspective in the geometric sense, we shall inciude 
study of the line as expressing movement. An exercise of 
great value is that of studying the leading lines of antique 
figures. To undertake to make a complete drawing of the 
Hermes, or of the Venus of Milo would be presumptuous; 
but a careful study of the leading motives of their action would 
be quite possible. Outline sketching at home should be en- 
couraged, and there should be examination of the drawings of 
the great masters of the line; especially of Ingres. 

III. The anatomy, in the third year, will be an integral part 
of the study of physiology. It is artistically the most impor- 
tant part of the program here offered. Twenty people have 
a fair idea of values to one who knows what, in draughtsman- 
ship, constitute a possible man; yet, a well-drawn figure is, 
technically speaking, the supreme thing in art. 

The student, then, will become acquainted with the big facts of 
the figure—the home structure, the action, the superficial mus- 
cles, the large planes. There will be constant practice in re- 
cording observation; how the shoulders act when the weight 
is thrown upon one leg, the movement of the head in the same 
case, the action of the shoulder-blades, the study of natural 
and easy poses. The big proportions of the figure, as estab- 
lished by the Greeks, deserve attention, and especially the per- 
spective proportions of the head. As illustration, a little con- 
structive study of antique heads, hands, and feet will serve a 
useful purpose. Home sketches in outline should be encour- 
aged. 

IV. Finally there will be composition. The principles of 
artistic arrangement are fairly simple, and the application of 
them in the home, in the matter of dress, etc., will often pro- 
duce admirable effects out of chaos. For the appreciation of 
classic art, some understanding of them is quite necessary. 
The outbursts one hears against the worship of the old masters 
come generally from people who do not know of the existence 
of a science of composition. 

The theory and principles of artistic arrangement, its math- 
ematical relations, the distribution of light and shade, the prin- 
ciples of unity and variety, whatever in the subject will bear 
definite statement, should be placed before the student. Read- 
ing, judiciously selected in Sir Joshua Reynolds or Ruskin, 
might be helpful. Intensive study of a few of the great master- 
pieces of composition would be better worth while. 

In addition, there should be numerous motives for compo- 
sition, made by the student at home or out of doors, and 
brought to class for criticism. They should be serious, well- 
considered efforts, in which energy is expended, not so much 
upon the drawings of the figure as upon general disposition 
of masses. 

So far as choice of subject is concerned, it would seem to be 
a mistake to run invariably to classical or biblical themes, as 
is done in art schools. Motives more interesting to students 
of the high-school age can perhaps be found in contemporary 
life and landscape. A football game, the unloading of a fruit 
steamer, a lot of Italian laborers at their dinner, whatever im 
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the world about is picturesque and beautiful, ought to be open 
to the student’s choice. Yet, if young ambition must have a 
fling at “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” that, too, is all right. 

Such a scheme as sketched above is epen to the objection 
that it puts theory before practice. It is certainly not adapted 
to the education of an artist. It undertakes to teach dogmati- 
cally what the draughtsman generally works out for himself 
painfully, in the sweat of his soul. 

It has, however, the advantage of giving much in a little 
time; of presenting some of the results at which modern art 
has arrived, though not the processes by which the results 
have been reached. To have followed such a course might be 
of very little assistance to the student who should go from the 
high school to the Art Students’ League, or to Julian’s; it 
would not, however, stand in the way of his progress. 


¥ 


Science Teaching in Normal Schools. 


By Howard Lyon. 


The influence of normal schools is two-fold, and reaches 
both backward and forward; backward to the work of the 
grades and the high school, and forward in anticipation of the 
college and the university. It is alike important to the gram- 
mar school and the university that there be soundness in the 
habits of thought projected by its teachers. 

Inductive experimental science naturally develops tact and 
originality. We know full well that it is inertness and helpless- 
ness that characterize the effort of spiritless teachers. Con- 
scious possession of knowledge and fertility of expedient are 
largely results of training, and confidence comes by practice. 

The question of doubt in the minds of those who have con- 
sidered reforms in the range of study in normal schools seems 
to have been mainly three; viz.: Should instruction be given 
even though huriedly in the full list of subjects that are ordi- 
narily presented in the public schools, in order that the nor- 
mal-school graduates may be ready for any service? Or 
should the instruction be limited to subjects that are funda- 
mental to other lines of investigation and to self-study? Or, 
finally, should preparation be made by groups along special 
lines by giving the students choice of electives? 

The method suggested by the first question it would seem 
has been demonstrated to be a failure. 

Whatever may be said of normal school trainging, it is evi- 
dent that its curriculum is not of such a character that its 
graduates may lay claim to that choice possession, scholar- 
ship; neither is power developed to such a degree as to make 
possible independent thought and action. 

This condition is due, partly, to unequal or inadequate pre- 
paration of those who enter the normal school, buf to a much 
more marked degree to incessant turmoil and scurrying by 
reason of the number of different daily exercises that make 
clear thinking and mastery of principles impossible. Delibera- 
tion is a quality that seems to be rarely displayed in normal 
school work. 

I am confident that, with something like double the time 
given to a subject, we have instructors, and may have such 
equipments as to enable us to send out teachers who can do 
grade work skilfully, and who can moreover adequately pre- 
pare students in science for entrance to college. Even though 
further attainment would be highly desirable for teachers who 
are to do college preparatory work, yet thought power will en- 
able these teachers to carry on self-study, and this may be sup- 
plemented by those most happily-organized summer courses 
now offered by our leading universities. 

To my colleagues in the normal schools, I directed, some 
time since, a series of inquiries to which they have courteously 
and helpfully responded. To one question, “ What do you 
consider to be the most pressing needs tu more satisfactory 
and effective work in the normal schools?” the answers came 
again and again: ‘“ Fewer subjects,” “Concentration,” “More 
time,” “Less crowding,” “ More room,” “ Additional help,” 
“ Adequate equipment,” “Smaller classes,” etc. More time 
and fewer subjects seemed to be the key-note of desired re- 
form, or, quoting the words of Prof. Bardwell, “ Double the 
time for individual studies, and teach one-half as many.” 
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Students of our classical course give to its language study 
a total of something like two thousand hours; but in the same 
course there can be given to science not to exceed 750 hours 
of study; and this is commonly cut down by allowance for 
regents’ credentials to 200 hours. The maximum of 750 hours, 
too, must be judiciously distributed to physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, physiology, physical geography, botany, 
zoology, and astronomy. 

In considering the disciplinary value of science, it is signifi- 
cant that such universities as Harvard and Columbia permit 
physical sciences to be offered in place of Latin and Greek as 
entrance requirements. 

Under present conditions of training in the normal schools 
is not the time and opportunity of the many taken for the 
doubtful benefit of the few? But granted that the amount of 
time is wisely allotted to the departments, would not training 
in two or three elective or required fundamental subjects give 
thought power, the method and habit of the scholar, original- 
ity, and the discipline necessary to elaborate subjects or to 
work up new subjects? What study will give these qualities 
better than inductive sciences? 

Concerning physics, most workers agree that: 1. It is the 
avenue of approach to other sciences by reason of ever-pres- 
ent processes that are explainable by its laws. 2. The relation 
of its quantities is definite and simple. 3. Its energies may be 
simply transformed and controlled. 4. Its phenomena are 
among the most striking and familiar ones of childhood, as 
well as of maturity. 

I have read in some jvurnal recently the opinion of an edu- 
cator to the effect that laboratory work had been somewhat 
of a failure. It is very evident to those who have had the most 
meager knowledge of the results of experimentation in phys- 
ics, that one who is trained without it learns text-books only, 
and is fitted simply to drill students to repeat what has been 
writren in text-books. Experimentation gives confidence to 
investigate for oneself, and to acquire truth at its source. The 
experience of manyia student on the farm and in the workshops is 
a partial or full equivalent for formal laboratory work, but 
usually lacks completeness, because the appliances are some- 
what limited and crude. 

The main cause of failure comes from the effort of teachers 
to make laboratory work automatic—to make it supervise it- 
self. A regular laboratory teacher is as much needed in the 
normal school as the teacher in the class-room. 

As svience teachers, we could doubtless agree upon physics 
as one fundamental subject; but upon the second subject there 
would develop difference of opinion. A thought presented by 
Herbert Spencer might guide us somewhat in the choice of 
subjects. He says: 

“The education of the child must accord both in mode and 
arrangement with the education of mankind as considered his- 
turically; or, in other words, the genesis of knowledge in the 
individual must follow the same course as the genesis of 
knowledge in the race.” 

Inorganic science, classification, and wisely-diverted nature 
study seem adapted to the secondary school. The processes 
of cell growth and development and of evolution should be 
left to the mature minds of the universities. Physics and 
chemistry are naturally fundamental to the study of biology 
and geology, including mineralogy. 

For both physics and chemistry it is true that the methods 
of experimentation and research ~are easily controlled, the 
phenomena are interesting and largely familiar, and a knowl- 
edge of causes reduces to order a series of otherwise chaotic 
processes, 

Nature study might properly include inductive exercices if 
botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, geology, and physical geography. 

The methods in all the subjects named above should be pre- 
cisely such as suggested by those used in the presentation of 
these subjects. 

These subjects must be presented inductively, just as we 
would have the work carried on in the schools in which our 
pupils shall become teachers. 

In all experimental work, the appliance provided and the di- 
rections for experiments should be of such a character that a 
student, by reasonable application, may secure a definite result, 
whose meaning he may interpret. 
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I find that students are delighted with exact quantitative ex- 
periments, such ag determinations of latent and specific heat, 
resistance, etc. Students are willing to use any amount of 
care, provided that their efforts lead to definiteness. Experi- 
ments must be thoroughly discussed. They will not interpret 
themselves to the average student. 

Occasional original or otherwise more elaborate exercises 
presented by the instructor in lectures, demonstrations, etc., 
have a most beneficent effect in stimulating the work of stu- 
dents. We should give instruction of the highest order, aiding 
pupils to gain experience in real scientific investigations, in 
order that the teachers whom we prepare may be able to train 
others to take up advanced work in college, or to enter upon 
life work with a clear notion of appreciative self-study in sci- 
ence. If we strive with such purpose, we shall in no way an- 
tagonize the interests of high schools or colleges, but make 
their work in every way more effective, far-reaching, and 
pleasant. This is no dream, nor unattainable ideal; but a sober 
plan possible of fulfillment. 


Letters. 
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Prof. Shaw’s Article. 


The carefully-prepared paper of Prof. Shaw is well worth 
the important place given it in The Journal of Aug. 27. I think 
his ideas on learning spelling are sound to the core. I cannot 
refer to the whole of this valuable article. I do not agree at 
all with his views as to the study of grammar in sixth and 
seventh year; that is teo early. The opinion as to the time to 
study grammar has come to be pretty firmly fixed; it is a high- 
school study. It has taken a good while to get there, but there 
we are to-day. Nor do I agree with Prof. Shaw as to the 
practice, once so common, of correcting incorrect syntax; that, 
too, is one of the things that has passed its day. I have done my 
share of this wasteful work, and now see I could have done 
better. The “feeling for English” is the thing to aim at in 
composition writing. And much could be said relative to this. 
One of the best is a school paper. But I cannot close without 
thanking The Journal for Prof. Shaw’s article. 

Alpha Delta. 


New York State School. 


At a teachers’ institute, this spring, a discussion was held 
on teaching fractions to children; and one of the teachers 
made some remarks that seemd to beat the conductor’s; at 
least, most of the students thought so. The conductor had 
spoken about “common denominator” and “least common 
denominator” quite glibly. 

I don’t believe much in the “least common denominator;” 
at least, not near as much as I used to. I found the terms 
were not understood. I say, “ Make them have the same de- 
nominator, or the same sized denominator.” The woods are 
full up in this county of pupils who are made to use terms they 
do not understand. The learning of terms you don’t under- 
stand used to be considered education; but a change is com- 
ing on. 

“The criticism is a good one,” said the conductor. 

At this institute the need of specific instruction was apparent. 
Tho a publisher’s agent now, I have spent considerable time in 
the school-room, and so think I am able to judge. There are, 
as The Journal has pointed out, four divisions, or grades, in 
the rural schools; the two upper are what are termed grammar 
grades, and the two lower, primary. The need of the teachers 
in the rural schools is specific instruction in teaching each of 
these grades; the conductor and lecturers were altogether too 
general. Take the arithmetic, for example. I venture to say 
that only the experienced ones knew what the first grade 
should learn, and so of the other grades. 

Now, in the fourth grade the pupils might possibly learn to 
use the terms “common denominator” and “least common 
denominator,” but not the first, second, or third. It has oc- 
curred to me to put the suggestion in The Journal, because 
the state superintendent reading it there, will give it more heed 
than if I should write to him—that a part of Monday should 
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be given to instruction for teaching the first grade; part of 
Tuesday for the second, and so on. 

The weakness in our New York rural schools is, that there 
is no marching movement of the first grade into the second, 
the second into the third, and so on, as in the city schools, 

Rochester. A. C. G. 


The Herbartian Steps. 


When I first began to look at the plan proposed for the re- 
citation, by Herbart (and, by the way, my attention was first 
called to it by a little book, entitled, “The Recitation,” pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., for which I paid t12c., and 
which has been worth $12 and more to me), I was not pleased 
at all; I had an idea that each man would have a way of his 
own. But I found I was not too old to learn. I began to see 
that there was a general method upon which the thinking and 
observant teacher settled and pursued; and, further, that all 
thinking teachers used essentially the same plan. 

The order of the steps in a recitation or lesson are as fol- 

lows: ; 
(1) A state of preparation and expectancy in the pupil’s 
mind, which may be brought about by a question or remark, 
sometimes referring to the last lesson. The object is to pre- 
vent the pupil from groping in the dark; to give him a clear 
idea of the aim of the new lesson, and to rouse his mind to 
apperceive the new matter. 

(2) The presentation of the new facts comes next in order; 
in arithmetic, this would be stating the problem; in mineral- 
ogy, the display of specimens; in geography and history, ques- 
tions (perhaps), etc. This is the place for bringing im the 
new matter that belongs to this day. 

(3) The new matter must now be “apperceived.” (This is 
well explained in the “ Pot of Green Feathers.”) To be under- 
stood, the new must be united with the old; the old interprets 
the new; related facts only become knowledge. 

(4) Then comes a stage of conclusions, definitions, rules, 
laws, principles; it is the effect of the “apperceived” matter 
on the judgment, imagination, and reasoning powers. The old 
(unpedagogical) method was to state the rule first; the new 
method (not this covered by Herbart, mind you) only accepted 
by him puts them at the end. And it may be stated as almost 
without exception, the conclusion or rule is to be made by the 
pupil. True, it takes longer, but it takes time to do everything 
well that man does. 

(5) The fifth step is the application. In arithmetic, the pu- 
pil, having discovered how many places to point off in deci- 
mals, proceeds to perform an example. F. C. White. 

New York. 





It is economy to profit by the experience of others. Thou- 
sands have been cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, why not you ? 











F. A. KENDALL, Naperville, Il’. 
’ Manager o/ the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 
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Knowledge of children, tact, and a sympathetic heart 


are the three prime essentials in a good educator. And 
ahong these, sympathy is the greatest one. Without it, 
all the pedagogy in the world is not worth a mite. The 


teacher who possesses this qualification will soon ac- 
quire whatever else is needed. His heart will not let 
him rest until he has gained a clear insight into child 
mature and its needs. He will take an interest in the 
joys and sorrows that agitate the feelings of his little 
charges. His conscience compels him to study the 
most efficient ways of increasing the child’s happiness, 
and to give him an ever-broadening outlook upon life. 
The love of the child urges him to seek constantly for 
the best. That is why sympathetic teachers are the 
most earnest students of pedagogy. 





Unsympathetic teachers have no place in the com- 
mon schools; least of all in the primary schools. Think 


of a child coming from the warm mother-heart into an - 


atmosphere chilled by the perfunctoriness of a teacher 
whose sympathies are hardened! The entrance into 
the community life of the school means a great change 
to the child, and nothing should be left undone to make 
it as pleasant as possible. 





A director of a primary school in Brooklyn was ob- 
served receiving newcomers as a vinegar manufacturer 
would so many bottles, to be filled with his wares. Her 
dignity would not permit her to give any further at- 
tention to the child than to require his certificate of vac- 
cination, and to tell him to “ Sit down there.” Instead 
of inviting mothers to co-operate in taking interest in 
the school, she frigidly informed them that they were 
no longer needed; that the school would attend to all 
the rest. Poor children! But then, not all directors 
of primary schools are like this one; and there is the 
further comfort, that those who do the teaching keep 
their sympathies warm in the intercourse with their pu- 
pils, tho their supervisors may have lost these because 
of their loss of contact with children. 





The assassination of the empress of Austria should be 
put down as plain murder ofadastardly nature. The mur- 
derer probably considers his deed neroic,and committed 
it in the interest of the great cause. It is well that this 
should be placed in the right light, particularly before 
the young people in the high schools and ‘colleges. A 
defenseless, frail, and unprotected woman is slain by a 
cowardly assassin; that is the whole story. Most news- 
papers treat the affair as they would a political crime, 
and give it a wrong color, making the felon appear as 
representative of a social movement. 





One of the prominent characters before the Spanish 
war, and now still more promitient from his participa- 
tion in that war, is Col. T. Roosevelt, who may be gover- 
nor or even president, so wonderful are the opportuni- 
ties in our republic. In a speech to the Rough Riders at 
Montauk, he said: “ Here’s a thing I want to warn 
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you against. Don’t get gay, and pose as heroes; don’t 
go back and lie on your laurels; they’ll wither. The 
world will say he’s spoiled by fame.” Col. Roosevelt 
would make a good superintendent of schools. These 
words would fit the occasion when teachers close 
school for the summer. “Don’t lie on your laurels,” 
sounds like “ Students don’t like to drink out of a stag- 
nant pool,” uttered by Dr. Arnold. 





The Journal has had a good deal to say about the 
remark easily made by men who have not studied the 
matter, that too many subjects are studied in the 
schools. When there were but few there these critics 
complained they were not thoroly taught. No one 
complains of many subjects where the teaching is 
good. Poor teaching shows when the subjects are in- 
creased. The poor teacher does “smattering” and 
no one wants that. Good teaching trains to think, 
to concentration in thought, to persistence of effort, to 
industry, to carefulness, to clearness. To reach these 
there has to be breadth ; the field being necessarily 
broadened there must be co-ordination. And here 
we shall find for some time there is weakness; but the 
new teachers will be equal to the occasion. 





One of the points made against teaching is that so 
few of those engaged in it have anything to say about 
it, or if they have are so poorly able to say it. Take 
the states of New York, Ohio, Kentucky, etc., how 
many of the teachers in these states are able to write 
helpfully on education? Now it is probable that new 
discoveries in education have been made by a large 
number ; it is therefore suggested that every teacher 
should practice the art of writing in a clear, concise 
manner what they have found to be valuable in prac- 
tice. The reason why so few can write on education 
has many causes; the main one is that teaching is 
looked upon as a little petty business without rhyme 
or reason. 





A policeman was lately seen addressing an audience 
in behalf of the “ Forward Movement.” He said he 
had been converted by seeing the earnestness of the 
members of the Salvation Army, whose meetings he at- 
tended as an officer. “I live to a purpose now,” he 
said. 

Is not the great object of the teacher to induce his 
pupils “to live to a purpose”? and does he not almost 
wholly fail if he does not accomplish this? Is it not 
a fact that when this is done, there is little difficulty in in- 
ducing them to learn enough arithmetic and geogra- 
phy? How children can be induced “ to live to a pur- 
pose” is undoubtedly the great educational problem. 





This copy of. Zhe School Journal may come into the 
hands of one who is not a subscriber; let him con- 
sider certain things : (1) That the best men and women 
engaged in teaching are subscribers to an educational 
paper: they recognize this to be the great means by 
which they have come to be recognized as standing 
on higher ground than their fellows ; that this, too, 
has enabled them to come before their pupils daily 
with the freshness and vigor of students. (2) That 
The Journal presents the idea ofand practice of the most 
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successful teachers in all parts of the country; being 
published weekly, it offers during the year an immense 
quantity of material most valuable to the living edu- 
cator. (3) It is not an article of luxury but one of 
prime necessity; for five cents a week the teacher 
is brought into association with the best thought of 
the age relating to education. 





The School Journal takes much pride in the contribu- 
tions it has received from leading experts on the sub- 
ject of profitable school advertising. It has printed 
articles by Mr. Gillam, Mr. Arlo Bates, Mr. Wolstan 
Dixey and Mr. Lyman D. Morse, who are recognized 
as the most eminent men in the advertising field. 





Signs of Progress. 


Do not let the teacher suppose that the end is reached 
in education. All that the human race can do besides 
get a living is to educate itself. There will be endless 
progression in it. Now, as in 1875, there are two divis- 
ions in the ranks of the educators; one says, “Forward,” 
the other, “ Let well enough alone.” Then, probably 
not one in one hundred thousand read a book on edu- 
cation. The only book then sold (of any account) was 
“ Page’s Theory of Practice of Teaching;” and of this 
the publishers said, “The Kelloggs are the chief buyers.” 
When one was sold in a week it was thought to be do- 
ing pretty well. Now, probably one in ten thousand 
own an educational book of some kind. 


For twenty years (1874-1894) The Journal kept urging 
the teachers to “study the child,” believing that the 
mine Froebel and Pestalozzi had worked so richly had 
still paying ore in it; or, rather, that as by studying the 
child they had accomplished so much for education, 
that was the path for others to follow. Is it not won- 
derful what an interest has been created in child study? 
There are many child-study clubs; it is the popular side 
of education just now. The probable reason is, that 
there is a desire for educational study, and the teachers 
do not see how better to employ that desire. 

The new field is the enlisting of the home in educa- 
tion; the lifting of the whole people to a higher educa- 
tional plane. Once the parents did little more than 
read the Bible and the almanac; now they want litera- 
ture of a pretty good sort. The man to whom the credit 
is due for this lifting of a nation (to be compared to the 
rise of the continents out of the sea) is Bishop Vincent, 
of Chautauqua. Let him be remembered as one of 
the greatest educational forces of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 





Prin. Geo. S, Albee. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Prin. George S. Albee, of the Oshkosh state 
normal school, died Sept. 4. of nervous prostration and heart 
trouble, after a year’s illness. He was born in New York state 
in 1837. He was graduated from the University of Michigan, 
and began his teaching in Peoria, Ill. He became superin- 
tendent at Racine in 1868, and in 1871 was called from there to 
the presidency of the Oshkosh normal, which was then in 
course of erection. From then until his death he remained at 


the head of this institution. His students, during the first 
year of his administration, numbered forty-three; the school 
now has an enrollment of eight hundred. His long service 
and the increased popularity of the school are strong evidences 
to his success as an educator. 
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Mary Sheldon Barnes. 


Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, wife of Prof. Earl Barnes, died 
in London, Aug. 27. Mrs. Barnes was the daughter of the late 
Edward Austin Sheldon, the founder, and until his death, the 
principal of the Oswego normal school. She was brought 
up in Oswego, entering the normal school, and graduating in 
1869. Her love of science was very strong, and to continue 
in this work, she entered the University of Michigan. Upon 
her graduation in 1874, she returned to the normal school at 
Oswego as an instructor. She was particularly successful in 
the application of scientific methods to the study of history, 
As a result of her labors in the field, a work was published in 
1885, under the title, ‘‘ Studies in General History,” which is 
widely known thruout the country. 

‘In the meantime, she had become professor of history in 
Wellesley college. After four years here, she went abroad and 
studied history under Prof. J. R. Seeley, at Cambridge. Two 
years later, in 1882, Miss Sheldon returned to Oswego as pro- 
fessor of history. Earl Barnes was a prominent student there 
at the time, and soon after his graduation, in 1884, he was 











married to Miss Sheldon. The two then entered Cornell uni- 
versity, and after some time there, they went abroad, to col- 
lect historical materials for Pres. Andrew D. White, and were 
for some time at the University of Zurich. Upon their re- 
turn, Mr. Barnes was offered a professorship of European 
history of Indiana state university. He took his de- 
gree from Cornell in 1890, and spent the next year in grad- 
uate work there. In 1891, Mrs. Barnes published her “Studies 
in American History ” on the same plan as her former work. 

When Leland Stanford university was founded, Dr. Jordan 
selected Earl Barnes as the man to build up a department of 
education in the university. He was, accordingly, called to 
that position, and Mrs. Barnes became assistant professor of 
history. They continued their excellent work there until less 
than a year ago, when they went abroad for further study. 

Mrs. Barnes was a worthy daughter of her distinguished 
father. She had his influence, his system, and his training as 
a foundation, upon which she built a strongly-grounded special 
education. Her work was always of a high order. Her his- 
tories were an innovation, substituting scientific work on the 
part of the student for the old memory system, so long in 
vogue. As a teacher and a writer, she was always a success. 

Readers of The School Journal will remember her touching 
tribute to her father, and realize many of the qualities of heart 
and mind which the distinguished daughter inherited. 


The Bible inthe Schools. 


Scranton, Pa.—Judge Edwards has handed down a decision 
in the Waverly school case. Complaint was brought against 
Prin. F. C. Hanyon, of the public schools, for reading the 
Bible at the opening exercises of the schools. Sectarian teach- 
ings were charged. The court held that no violation of law or 
the state constitution had been made, and dismissed the bill 
of complaint and the injunction obtained by the plaintiffs. 
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Mexican Schoolmasters. 


Readers of The School Journal will remember the article on 
“Schoolmaster and Bull-Fighter” in the issue of Aug. 27. 
The comparison drawn was a startling one, which speaks vol- 
umes of shame for the educational aspirations of the Spanish 
people. But another contrast can be drawn, fully as great and 
as humiliating to Spain. That is, with the republic of Mex- 
ico, once a possession of Spain, now an awakened nation. 
Here the schoolmaster is a power, a being with rights, privi- 
leges, and authority. Education is one of the great questions 
before Mexicans to-day. The Spanish-American war has 
opened their eyes to the triumph of intelligence over ignor- 
ance. The new republic is taking long strides. 


THE GREAT CHANGE. 


A year or two ago, book stores were dingy little shops, dark 
and forbidding, with one storekgeper, who didn’t care whether 
he sold anything or not, and whose stock consisted of anti- 
quated books, cheaply printed on cheap paper, and cheaply 
bound. Then compulsory education came. The gendarmes 
are the truant officers, and if the children won’t go to school, 
the gendarmes take them there. If the parents show no inter- 
est, they are fined. A public-school system soon became a fact. 
Then the transformation of the people began. The book stores 
have developed into clean, well-lighted stores, with courteous 
clerks and modern appliances. The old books were discarded, 
and modern ones filled the shelves. In the windows were 
placed globes of the latest pattern, blackboards made in the 
states, and school desks that were adjustable and hygienic. 
On the walls were new maps, and thruout the stores one can 
see to-day all the evidences of modern education. Many books 
for higher education may be found in the shops. Books on 
science, electric‘ty, art, and agriculture have taken their places 
on the shelves. This has worked a great moral change. 
Prayer-books and trashy literature were formerly the only 
sellers. Now the educational books have driven out the trash, 
and people are thinking and learning. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S POSITION. 


The guiding and impelling spirit in this great reform has 
been that truly great man, the savior of Mexico, Porfirio 
Diaz. Every Mexican loves him; every one respects him. His 
hand is everywhere; his word accomplishes wonders. Time 
after time a grateful people have chosen him their leader. He 
it is who has exalted the schoolmaster. He it is who has told 
the poorer towns to pay their school teachers promptly, even 
if the towns went without lights or walks. He has taught 
the people to respect the schoolmaster, and to look to him as 
the educational head of the town. Many of the teachers are 
normal graduates, with modern methods of teaching and disci- 
pline. They have made the pupils clean, intelligent, eager, and 
interesting. 

The Mexico of the future is to be a worthy neighbor of the 
great republic. The nation, prevaded by the spirit, and inspired 
by the personality of its chief, will press forward to a higher 
destiny. Education is the watchword now, and probably al- 
ways will be. Mexico has imbibed the spirit of progress, the 
spirit of the Western world. Success to her schoolmasters! 





The Situation at Winona Normal, 


Winona, Minn.--Dr. Irwin Shepard has resigned the pres- 
idency of the Winona state normal school, to devote himself 
wholly to the duties of the secretaryship of the N. E. A. It 
was hoped and expected that Pres. L. C. Lord, of the Moor- 
head normal, would be chosen to succeed him, as he was en- 
dorsed by an almost unanimous public and educational senti- 
mént, and also by Pres. Shepard.| The normal board, how- 
ever, rejected his application, while acknowledging his eminent 
fitness for the position. Their action was doubtless due to a 
desire to discourage the normal teachers from changing their 
places, even when they could do so with profit to themselves. 
This policy has provoked not a little unfriendly comment, and 
considerable indignation. 

The board elected as president Supt. Frank A. Weld, of Still- 
water. Supt. Weld has done enviable work in Minnesota for 
the last fifteen years, at Zumbrota, Fergus Falls, and Still- 
water. He has drawn his corps of teachers almost entirely 
from the Winona normal, and so is familiar with the work 
done and the policies pursued there. He was looked to as 
an excellent head to the institution. He, however, has seen 
fit to decline the election, giving as his reasons his interest in 
public-school work, the work yet to be done at Stillwater, and 
the financial sacrifice which the presidency of the normal 
would entail. 

Thus the school is left without a president. But it is be- 
lieved that the organization is so thoro that the school can 
get along with'a president pro tempore until such time as a 
suitable man can be found to conduct the institution. 

Mr. Shepard leaves the school after nineteen years of suc- 
cessful work with the hearty gratitude and good wishes of all 
those with whom he has worked. 
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Philadelphia News. 


Philadelphia, Pa—During the summer vacation, the E. H. 
Fitler school, Seymour and Knox streets, and the Isaac A. 
Sheppard school, Howard and Cambria streets, have been 
made ready for occupancy. The Allison school, Fifteenth and 
Norris streets, and the Jenks school, Thirteenth and Porter 
streets, were finished early in the summer. But with these 
four schools, there is not room enough for all the children, 
and probably several thousand will be denied admission. 

There is not room enough for the truants who are picked 
up from the streets, but still the law will be enforced. Fifteen 
officers have just been re-appointed. 

St. James Parish, Twenty-second and Walnut streets, has 
offered to establish two truant classes, and a room in the Key- 
stone school has been accepted by the board. Chairman Ru- 
dolph S. Walton, of the compulsory education committee, 
wishes to use the vacation schools as truant schools, making 
manual training a prominent feature. He would also have 
ungraded classes in the regular schools. The sum of $6,000 
is available for the truant work, and this will suffice until the 
first of January. The compulsory law data are being com- 
pleted, and interesting results are promised. 

SPANISH IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Brooks favors the introduction of Spanish in the night 
and high schools. He thinks that it would attract many in- 
telligent young men, who see openings for a knowledge of the 
language in our new possessions. Dr. Brooks has recently 
prepared a course of study for the commercial department 
of one of the boys’ high schools, in which Spanish is made an 
essential study. The department will open this fall with an at- 
tendance of about three hundred pupils. 

A WELL-DESERVED PROMOTION. 


Dr. William C. Jacobs, supervising principal of the Hoffman 
school, has been elected assistant superintendent of schools, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Andrew J. Mor- 
rison, who is now principal of the Northeast Manual Training 
school. The appointment was made Sept. 9 by the committee 
on superintendence of the board of education, on recommenda- 
tion of Supt. Brooks. There was some thought of appointing 
a woman, but on the explanation of Dr. Brooks, that much 
of the work devolving on the assistant superintendent would 
be of an executive character, the committee were unanimous 
in deciding upon Dr. Jacobs. 

Dr. Jacobs was born in Juniata county, in 1859. He is a 
graduate of the Millersville state normal school, from which he 
received the degree of master of science. He began his work 
as a teacher in 1884, at Port Carbon. In 1886, he came to 
Philadelphia, to take the principalship of the Fayette school, 
and, in 1890, supervising principal of the Hoffman school. Dr. 
Jacobs is a pedagogical man, and thoroly well fitted for the 
position which he is to occupy. 

NORMAL AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The normal school opened Sept. 8, with exercises in connec- 
tion with the installation of J. Monroe Willard as principal. 
Addresses were made by Simon Gratz, chairman of the com- 
mittee; Mr. Willard, Supt. Brooks, Miss Anna Hallowell, and 
Rudolph S. Walton. 

At the Northeast Manual Training school, Prof. Morrison 
was installed in office. Prof. J. W. Moyer presided, and Prof. 
Morrison was introduced by Thomas Shallcross, chairman of 
the Northeast Manual Training school committee. An ad- 
dress of welcome was made by W. S. Simms, of the senior 
class. Addresses were also made by James Hughes, Thomas 
Marchment, and William Wrigley. 














Prof. Earl Barnes. 
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New York City. 


Child Study Census in New York. 


Associate Supt. Stewart, of New York city, has started the 
task of compiling statistics concerning every child in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. Work was begun in August, in P. S. 
13, Essex and East Houston streets. The investigations are 
based on the principles of child study, and include the intel- 
dectual characteristics of each child, the condition of his ner- 
vous system, his sense perception, tractability, and other men- 
tal characteristics. From the data thus obtained, it is hoped 
that a normal condition can be found, and thus the capability 
of the average child be determined. The school curriculum 
may be decidedly altered as a result. When the data are com- 
plete, a teacher will be able to ascertain the mental capacity 
and characteristics of each child who enters his school. 

The physical census of the school children is already nearly 
complete. This gives the age, date of birth, sex, race, whether 
the child is a truant, or excused from schooling, whether he 
goes to a private or public school, and also if he is deaf, dumb, 
blind, deformed, insane, or mentally weak. These results are 
so indexed that any child’s record may be found in a few min- 
utes. 


Opening of New York Schools. 


New York schools opened Monday, Sept. 12. It is estimated 
‘that fully 25,000 children were denied admittance, owing to 
lack of room. The responsibility for this condition of affairs 
is variously placed. Some blame the board of estimate, some 
the board of education, and some the debt-limit fright, which 
prevented the issuance of bonds, and caused the holding up of 
the work on the new school buildings. The half-day system 
will be adopted in the classes, so far as possible, and in this 
way a large number of the children will be partially provided 
for. There will be a separate force of teachers for morning 
and afternoon, however, in order that a tired teacher may not 
be given a fresh class of pupils. 

Four new schools were opened Monday, instead of the eight 
or ten which should have been ready at that time. The total 
seating capacity of these four is about 9,000. They are No. 1, 
at Oliver, Henry, and Catherine streets; No. 20, at Rivington, 
Forsyth, and Eldridge streets; one at Scammel, Henry, and 
Gouverneur streets, and No. 53, Fulton avenue and 173d street. 
There are eighteen other schools now being built, most of 
which will be finished, debt limit permitting, by the new year. 
These have a seating capacity of about 26,000. 

About 225,000 children started their school work in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan-Bronx Monday morning. The greatest 
number -of pupils is, as usual, in the lower east side, where 
every tenement fairly swarms with children. Several of the 
uptown schools are also overcrowded. 

BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 


The estimate of 140,000 pupils to be registered in Brooklyn 
promises to be exceeded considerably. The greatest pressure 
seems to be in the primary grades; especially the lowest. It is 
estimated that some 15,000 children will have to be provided 
for by half-day and short-term classes. At the close of the 
school year last June, there were about 250 half-day classes. 
Already more than twenty-five more have been arranged for 
this fall, and others will be added as rapidly as possible until 
all the children are provided for. 

The pressure is greatest in the eighth, twenty-sixth, twenty- 
seventh, and twenty-eighth wards. At No. 33, where there 
are 1,737 sittings, and at 71 a branch of No. 33, with 1,082 sit- 
tings, a total of 2,819, nearly 400 children have been enrolled. 
Other schools in these wards present about the same condi- 
tions. 

In the high schools the facilities are just as inadequate. About 
1,700 boys and girls applied for admission Monday. This is 
an excess of about 1,000. Half-day classes will undoubtedly 
be organized, and the old building of No. 2, on Bedford ave- 
nue, probably will be used. An addition is soon to be built 
to the Erasmus Hall high school, but this is far in the future, 
for ground has not yet been broken. 

The night-school system in Brooklyn will undergo consider- 
able change during the winter. From a course of three nights 
a week for twelve weeks there will be substituted a course of 
five nights a week for twenty weeks. Free lectures will be 
given at night in the public-school buildings. An appropria- 
tion will be made to carry out this scheme. 

IN RICHMOND. 


Trouble exists in Richmond borough. Overcrowding is the 
rule here as elsewhere. None of the new buildings are ready 
for occupancy, the supply of school books has run short, and 
some schools have no books at all. There is friction between 
the borough board and the central board. The former says 
that red tape prevents getting books and supplies on time from 
headquarters. The borough board wants a supply depot on 


Staten Island. The question of examination and appointment 
of teachers is also causing trouble. 
cies in the teachers’ list. 
and the school 
smoothly. 


There are thirteen vacan- 
These troubles soon will be settled, 


system. with its 10000 pupils, running 
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New Series of Certificates. 


Examinations for the new series of certificates will be con- 
ducted at Columbia university Sept. 23 and 24, under the aus- 
pices of the state department of public instruction. These 
examinations are open to students of Columbia, Barnard, and 
the Teachers college, and the certificate issued exempts them 
from further examinations, in case they wish to become teach- 
ers in the state. This arrangement was made last spring. 
Previous to receiving their college degree and their Teachers’ 
college diploma, these students must have passed the exami- 
nation in elementary subjects, besides taking the full Colum- 
bia course for teachers. 

The subjects are: Algebra, thru quadratics, United States: 
history, arithmetic, bookkeeping, civil government, composi- 
tion, geography, grammar, orthography, penmanship, elemen- 
tary physics, physiology and hygiene, school law, and current 
topics. 

The professional certificate thus obtained is good for three 
years, and may then be exchanged for a life certificate, if the 
three years have been spent in successful teaching. Supt. 
Maxwell will accept this certificate in place of,an examination 
for a license to teach in New York city. 


The Budget in Queens. 


The Queens borough school board, after considerable trou- 
ble, has made up a budget for the ensuing year, of $1,115,143. 
The board also asks for an additonal sum of $567,000, for the 
purchase of sites and the erection of new buildings. This lat- 
ter amount will have to be raised by a bond issue. Borough 
Supt. Stevens informed the board that provision had been 
made in the teachers’-salaries item for the possible employment 
of 207 additional teachers, and a general increase in salary of 
$100 each. Supt. Stevens’ salary is increased from $5,000 to 
$6,000; those of Associate Supts. Chickering and Payan, from 
$4,000 to $4,500; that of Secretary Fitzpatrick, from $3,000 to 
$3,500, and Chief Clerk Byrnes’, from $1,500 to $1,800. 


Some of the accounts of teachers’ institutes held this summer 
are interesting indeed, not to speak of their instructive qualities. 
The Laramie (Wyoming) “ Boomerang,” which by the way is the 
paper on which James Whitcomb Riley made his beginning in 
literary work, reports the eleventh annual teachers’ institute for 
Albany county. The paper states that after the opening address, 
the teachers had the reading of “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
by James Whitcomb Riley. The reading was conducted by Mrs. 
De Lario. The poem was discussed by the teachers. 

It may be of interest to Dr. Charles McMurry and his friends 
to know that according to an Iowa county paper, “ Mr. Charles 
McMurry, director of music in a Wisconsin normal school gave 
an interesting talk at the county institute, his subject being 


pedagogy.” 





Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—The new spelling adopted by the N.E. A. 
has been introduced in the schools of this city. 


The school census of Chicago shows as extremes of population 
one block with a population of 2,727, 2,312 of which are Poles 
Another block has or one house, the home of a millionaire, and 
has a population of nine. Another block has representatives of 
over twenty different nationalities. 


Alton, Ill.—The opening of the fall term bids fair to open again 
the famous Alton case between the colored and white people in 
regard to schools. Different phases of the case have been before 
the supreme court of the state three times and the decisions have 
always been in favor of the colored people, who insist on mixed 
schools. But the people in authority use all their influence to 
keep the negro children in schools by themselves and feel sure of 
ultimate success, in spite of the law. 


The next annual meeting of the council of city and village 
school superintendents of the state of New York will convene 
at Glens Falls, Oct. 5, 1898. The officers of the council are 
Thomas R. Kneil, president; Rovillus R. Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent; Emmet Belknap, secretary and treasurer. 


Worcester, Mass.—The class which entered the high school 
Sept. 6 numbers 508. The pupils are greatly dissatisfied 
with the new arrangement by which they have two sessions 
instead of one. Supt. Fickett was much disappointed that the 
mural tablet purchased by the city to be placed in the tower of 
the high-school building, was not in place before school began. 
On making a visit to the manufacturers,he learned that as only 
one man could work upon it, several more days would be re- 
quired for its completion than he had supposed. 


The New York teachers at the Marthas Vineyard summer 
instituet this summer numbered about one hundred fifty. The 
teachers, finding the Roman Catholic church in need of hang- 
ings, etc., gave an entertainment in Union Chapel for the bene- 
fit of the church. The entertainment was first-class in every 
respect, about twenty-five of the young ladies taking part. The 
result was, that the church was fully supplied with everything 
it needed. The New York teachers will undoubtedly be wel- 
come visitors at Marthas Vineyard another year. 
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John M. Milne, Principal, State Ncrmal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The North Salina street school was gutted 
by fire Sept. 6. Painters and repairers had left oiled rags in 
the building, and spontaneous combustion resulted. The loss 
was $1,200, covered by insurance. 


Peoria, Ill—The board of education will receive, until Oct. 
1, bids for supplying two new school-houses with venetian 
blinds. Bids should be addressed to the chairman of the board, 
John S. Stevens. 


Butler, Pa——Miss Mary E. Emrick, who has taught in the 
primary grade in this town for twenty years, failed of re-elec- 
tion this summer. The loss of her position so preyed upon 
her mind she has become violently insane. 


The Amherst Presidency. 


Amherst, Mass.—The committee of the trustees of Amherst 
college appointed to nominate a president are John F. Sanford, 
of Taunton; Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Lamson, 
and Dr. Donald. Prof. John B. Clark, of Barnard college, 
New York, is prominently mentioned as a candidate for the 
position. Others mentioned are Pres. Hyde, of Bowdoin col- 
lege; Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell university; Pres. 
Slocum, of Colorado university; Prof. Tufts, of Chicago uni- 
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versity, and Prof. Williston Walker, of Hartford theological. 
seminary. ‘ 

By the terms of Pres. Gates’ resignation, the office will not 
be vacant until the expiration of his year’s leave of absence,. 
next April. Until that time only preliminary work can be 
done. Meanwhile, the college thrives under the temporary 
leadership of Dr. Edward Hitchcock. 


The Lafayette Monument. 


A plan has been started by which the school children of the 
country are to contribute funds to erect a monument to Lafay- 
ette, to be presented to the people of France July 4, 1900, 
United States day at the exposition. Oct. 19, the anniversary 
of the surrender at Yorktown, is to be observed by the schools 
as “ Lafayette day,” and at that time the subscriptions are to 
be collected. In the universities and higher schools, it is ex- 
pected that appropriate patriotic exercises will be held, to which 
a small admission fee will be charged, for the purpose of raising 
money for the fund. In the elementary schools, the money 
will probably be raised by parental contribution. It is ex- 
pected that the monument will cost about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. ' 

Lafayette’s grave is in the cemetery of the convent of the 
Petit Pictus, Paris. It is marked only by a granite slab, and 
is seldom visited. It is proposed to plan the monument above 
the grave as a fitting tribute of this country to the man who 
gave_it such timely aid. The “ Lafayette Memorial Commis- 
sion” contains members of the cabinet and senate, distin- 
guished public men, the governors of the states, and the state 
superintendents of public instruction. Robert J. Thompson, 
of Chicago, is secretary, and Comptroller of the Currency 
Charles G. Dawes, of Washington, D. C., is the treasurer. 
The commission thus recites the honors given to Lafayette in 
the past: 

“By Congress, upon the occasion of his departure from 
America in 1784, it extended him a national farewell. 

“ By the states of Virginia and Maryland, in the same year, 
is seldom visited. It is proposed to place the monument above 
respective commonwealths, ; 

“By Washington, when, constrained as chief of a nation to 
be silent and passive toward a friendly power, he broke all pre- 
cedents, and personally addressed the emperor of Germany in 
behalf of the release of Lafayette from the dungeons of Ol- 
mutz. 

“ By Congress, when it voted him a sword and passed reso- 
lutions commending him in the highest possible terms to the 
king of France. 

“ By the reception given Lafayette upon the occasion of his 
visit to America in 1824, on which occasion Congress gave 
him an official reception in the hall of the House of Represent- 
atives; and when, as the historian states, the people contended 
with the horses for the honor of drawing his carriage; and 
when, finally, Congress presented him with an appropriation of 
$200,000, a township of land, built and named in his honor, a 
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man-of-war, the Brandywine, and tendered the same to him 
for his conveyance home. ; ; 

“ And also by the action of France, which, having, thru the 
influence of Lafayette, loaned us 27,000,000 livres, said, in re- 
gard to its payment: ‘Of the 27,000,000 livres we have loaned 
you, we give you 9,000,000, as a gift of friendship, and when 
with the years there comes prosperity, you can pay the rest 
without interest.’ ” 

From One Session to Two, 

Spencer, Mass.—The school board has voted unanimously to 
return to the two session plan in the high school. The reasons 
are these: 1t was found that under the one session plan, a great 
many tardy marks were recorded, the pupils claiming that they 
could not get to school at 8:30. One was also a tendency to 
neglect study out of school hours. Still another reason was that 
the recitation period had to be shortened to get all the lessons in. 
This gave, in large classes, an opportunity for each pupil to recite 
only about once in three days. Prin. Tirrell is a strong advocate 
of the two session idea, under the circumstances. 


A Five Years’ Course. 


Gloucester, Mass.—The school board has introduced an in- 
novation in the high school. A five years’ course will be given 
to those who wish to prepare for college. Such students need 
not take the last year of the grammar-school course, but can 
enter the high school at once in the fifth-year class. A large 
class has taken advantage of the plan this year. The scholar- 
ship of the students will be carefully watched, and those whose 
work is not up to a high standard will be returned to the gram- 
mar school. 

Changes in New Haven. 

New Haven, Conn.—Prin, Harper, of the high school, has 
introduced a system of his own for the recitation periods of 
this year. Each student takes four regular studies, besides the 
compulsory studies of music, drawing, and physical culture. 
The recitation periods are seventy minutes in length, and each 
student has two recitations a day. When a class recites, the 
first half of the period is devoted to the regular lesson, and the 
last half is spent in original work, not announced beforehand. 
In this way, the individual capacity of the students is ascer- 
tained. Two of the studies are recited on one day, and the 
other two the next day. The lessons are made much longer, 
and more time is thus spent on each study. English will have 
extra attention devoted to it this term. Sight compositions, 
the subjects not being previously announced, will be a prom- 


inent feature. ’ 
A Prominent Book. 


No series of geographies to-day stands higher than Maury’s 
in the esteem of the best educators. Every year these books 
are carefully revised, so as to make the text conform to the 
political, commercial, and statistical changes that are constant- 
ly taking place. 

The edition for 1898 is just out, and it contains as a supple- 
ment the regular annual sheet, called “ Recent Geographical 
Events,”’ in which special attention is called to points of ¢cur- 
rent geographical interest. This supplement for 1898 contains 
a large map of China, showing the territory that Russia, 
England, and France are contending for. It also shows a large 
map of the Philippine islands and of the islands of Porto Rico 
and Cuba. 

The publishers furnish these sheets, free of charge, to 
schools where their geographies are already in use. 

Two of these maps, with the accompanying text, are given 
on another page of this number. 

Practical Sociology. 


During six weeks of the summer there was conducted in New 
York, under the auspices of the New York City Charity Organi- 
zation Society a class of applied philanthropy, attended largely 
by college graduates. Reports were made the students on 
topics suggested by the work. Addresses were made by the 
prominent charity workers of the city, including Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis, Col. George E. Waring, and Hon. J. W. Kellar, president of 
the commissioners of charities. 

High School Pupils on a Strike. 


San Jose, Cal_——Two hundred pupils of the high school in 
this city have refused to attend the school, and have transferred 
themselves in a body to the neighboring town of Santa Clara. 
The pupils repeatedly protested against the methods of the 
San Jose school board, and they finally took matters into 
their own hands. Aided by their parents, they have forced the 
school to close until matters are arranged to their satisfaction. 

The difficulty seems to be that politics have entered too 
much into educational affairs. The school board refused to 
rectify any of the wrongs, of which both parents and pupils 
complained, so money was subscribed, carry-alls were hired, 
and almost every member of the school now attends the Santa 
Clara high school. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s three little books, “ Contents of Child- 
ren’s Minds,” “A Study of Dolls,” and “The Study of a Sand 
Pile,” are published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., at twenty-five cents 
each. Child study clubs should study them. All engaged in 
the ‘education of children will find them extremely interesting 
and valuable 
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Nhew Books. 


The main features of the history of Europe for the past four 
centuries are presented with admirable clearness in the “ His- 
tory of Modern Europe,” by Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D., in- 
structor in modern history at the University of Chicago. After 
a general view of the conditions at the end of the medieval 
age, the author takes up one country after another in the per- 
iods of the Reformation and the wars of religion, of absolu- 
tism and the dynastic wars, and of political revolutions, and 
the reconstruction of the European states. The history treats 
of so many momentous events in so concise a form that it may 
be considered only an outline. Yet, for the student who wishes 
to get at the causes of things, it is better than many histories 
of several volumes. The author has a faculty of seizing the 
essential points and bringing them out clear and strong. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50, net.) 


In “ Graded Lessons in Arithmetic” Prin. Wilbur F. Nichols, 
of Holyoke, Mass., presents the elements of many topics in the 
lower grades in explanations. illustrations, and examples,—easil 
understood by the younger pupils,—and then to make the wor 
in each topic more difficult, through the various grades, until it 
is finshed. Many exercises are given in mensuration, and in 
comparing geometric figures, so that clear conceptions of geo- 
metric forms and measurements may be obtained at an early 
period, and the principles applied to practical problems. One or 
more lessons are given to the developing of a new topic, then the 
following lessons so arranged as to give practice in applying the 
new topic in connection with all the other topics previously 
learned. Grade II. contains the combinations of numbers as far 
as 30, and can be placed in the child’s hands as soon as he can 
read easy sentences. The examples have been prepared with 
great care. In compound numbers the pupil is expected to weigh 
and measure quantities,—thus the meaning of the tables is under- 
stood,—while in fractions numerous diagrams are introduced, 
and the subject is made very clear to the young pupil. Grade 
III. contains a review of the preceding back, and an extension 
of the work in the fundamental processes and in fractions, and 
presents several new principles in their simplest form, among 
which is percentage. Grade IV. contains a review of the prin- 
ciples taught in Grade III., with extension to problems of greater 
difficulty, and introduces a few new principles. The book for 
Grade V. is a review of the work for Grade IV.; the extension of 
principles taught there lead to more difficult problems, and a few 
new topics. Among these are interest and bills. One notable 
feature of the books is the large number and great variety of well- 
graded, practical examples. (Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
and Chicago.) 








Learning to read is all right, but the question is, How are 
the children to use the ability to read after it is acquired? Too 
many read worthless and harmful books. It is clear that the 
pupils’ taste should be trained. In order to train it as early 
as possible, “Choice Literature,” a series of books, compiled 
and arranged by Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, New 
York, has been arranged. Book I. for primary grades con- 
tains rhymes and tales known usually as children’s classics, 
also selections from ‘ Mother Goose,” etc. Book I. intermed- 
iate is much more advanced, but it contains myths. The 
greater part is made up of selections from well-known prose 
writers and poets. Book II. intermediate is still further ad- 
vanced, among the authors represented being Cooper, Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, Kingsley, Whittier, and many others. The 
selections have been made with great care, and with strict 
reference to the age of the pupils. When they become ac- 
quainted with such literature as this they will have no taste 
for trash. (Sheldon & Co., New York.) 


The Atheneum Press series is intended to furnish a library of 
the best English literature from Chaucer to the present time in a 
form adapted to the needs of both the student and the general 
reader. One of the most popular volumes is that containing the 
“Select Poems of Shelley,” edited by W. J. Alexander, professor 
of English in University college, Toronto. The choice has been 
limited to complete poems with the exception of three passages 
from “ Hellas” which lose little by separation from their context. 
The introduction of about eighty pages is very complete and 
scholarly, giving a biography of the poet and a critical estimate 
of his works. Altogether the book furnishes an excellent med- 
ium for becoming acquainted with the works of the “skylark of 
the poets.” (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In accordance with the plan pursued in the lower numbers, 
of the Cyr series, “ The Children’s Fourth Reader ” makes the 
reader still further acquainted with literature. Several cen- 
tral figures are introduced, such as Hawthorne, Irving, Dick- 
ens, Scott, and Tennyson, and around these are grouped others 
who have won fame in recent years. The selections have been 
somewhat abridged, but it has been thought wiser to have 
them a little longer than many text-books introduce, rather 
than to mar the symmetry and beauty of the author’s work. 
They are preceded by short biographical sketches. The por- 
traits and other illustrations are numerous. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 
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The population of the Philippine Islands is esti- 
mated at about 8,000,000, The bulk of the popula- 
tion is of Malay origin. Upon Luzon, the largest 
and most populous of the islands, the Tagals (who 
belong to the Malay race)are the most important ele- 
ment of the Lo § terypownee They are pret ong but, like 
the natives of hot countries all the world over, in- 
dolent. 

Yet nature atones for the supineness of man. The 
flowers are gorgeous. The cocoanut and banana, 
the bamboo and sugar-cane flourish. Hemp, of which 
so much of our rope is made, is one of the chief ex- 
ports, and from the tobacco raised the famous che- 
roots are made. The fertility of the islands 1s 
unbounded. 

The immense coast-line of the islands contains a 
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great number of good harbors. The foreign trade is 

, chiefly confined to Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, and Sulu. 

The bay of Manila, one of the finest in the world, is 

about 120 miles in circumference, with deep water 

and very few dangers to navigation. Iloilo, the 

— port in importance, is on the island of 
anay. 

Manila, the only important city and the metropolis 
of the islands, 1s situated on both sides of the River 
Pasig. The old walled city on the south side of the 
river was founded in 1581 ; on the opposite side of 
the river, and connected with the old city by several 
bridges, is the new town, which is the commercial 
metropolis. called by the Spaniards Binondo, 

The population of the metropolis and its suburbs 
is about 250,000 to 300,000. Many of the suburban 
villages are very populous. Tondo, a short distance 
on the Binondo side, has upward of 30,000; Santa 
Cruz has 12,000; and Santa Ana, a pretty village 
where many of the wealthy citizens of Manila have 
country residences, :ontains about 7,000 people. 

The first railroad has been built and is in opera- 
tion from Manila to Dagupin, 123 miles in length, 
connecting the capital with the rice-growing dis- 
tricts of Pangasinan. 


Puerto Rico is the fourth in size of the West 
India Islands. It is about one hundred miles long, 
and about forty in width. In fertility and healthful- 
ness it has no superior, and in prosperity no rival 
among all its neighbors. 
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Its mountains run generally east and west, so that 
they intercept the northeast trade-winds, direct 
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them into the cool upper regions of the atmosphere, 
and thus confer upon that part of the island which 
is north of the mountains an abundant rainfall. 
There are said to be upon the island 1,300streams, of 
which forty-seven are considerable rivers, some of 
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increased. 
The chief products and exports are sugar and 
clf molasses, coffee and tobacco. Rice = a mountain 
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The Philippine Islands are situated with reference to Asia 
much as are ths West Indies with reference to North America. 
They resemble the West Indies, moreover, in climate, in fertility, 
and in productions. The correspondence is so close that even the 
storms of the two archipelagos are alike. Hurricanes dismantle 
shipping in the ports of the West Indies; typhoons in the seas 
that girdle the Philippines. The hot seasons of the two island 
groups are quite alike, the average temperature at Manilaranging 
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= variety which needs no fleoding) is largely raised. 
With yams and plantains it forms the staple article 
of food for most of the natives. 


The Ladrone or Mariana Islands are about 
3,300 miles southwest from Honolulu, 1,350 south- 
east of Yokohama, 1,500 east of Luzon, the princi- 

al of the Philippine group. The islands are of volcanic origin, 
es prolific and comparatively healthy. The inhabitants. 10,000 
in number, are hospitable, peaceful, and law-abiding people. 

On-the a1st of June, Captain Glass, of the United States steam- 
ship Charleston, captured Guam (or Guajan), the principal island, 
and raised the Stars and Striped over the ruins of the Spanish fort 
of Santa Cruzin the harbor of San Luis d’Apra. The capital is 
Agana. 
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In “ Songs and Song Stories for Children” Mrs. Frances S. 
Brewster and Mrs. Emma A. Thomas have given a choice 
collection of songs for children, prepared especially for this 
work, Experience has shown that teachers of music are more 
successful in their work with young pupils if they introduce 
each new song with some interesting description of its source 
and meaning. After the story is told, the children catch the 
words more readily, and sing with more zest and earnestness 
than without comment. The present work carries out this 
idea in an engaging and practical way. Each song and piece 
of music in Mrs. Thomas’ “ Songs for Children” is provided 
with an introductory story from Mrs. Brewster’s “Song 
Stories.” The teacher can read the story to the whole class; 
or the children can read it themselves as a piece of supplemen- 
tary reading. The pupils are thus prepared to render the 
musi¢ with interest and delight. (American Book Company, 
New York. 60 cents.) 


Another volume of verse has just come from the pen of Sam 
Walter Foss, a well-known writer, whose home-spun poems 
have been read with pleasure far and wide. Whether Mr. Foss 
soars high or low, he is never a mere imitator. There is orig- 
inality in his most unambitious efforts. Humor and pathos 


are his special attributes, and there are sometimes flashes of . 


imagination, that show he is far above the ordinary versifier. 
The latest volume is entitled “Songs of War and Peace,” 
“ Farragut to Dewey,” “The Awakening of Uncle Sam,” and 
other poems relating to the war with Spain. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 


The main characteristics of the Werner arithmetics are, that 
strict classification is made subordinate to gradation; they 
provide or suggest the work necessary for a complete primary, 
intermediate, and grammar course in arithmetic; the pupil is 
introduced in the beginning to the five fundamental processes; 
in the lower grades the pupil is made familiar with new terms 
by means of oral instruction, and frequent use of the terms 
employed; the arrangement of topics is unique and convenient. 
It will be noticed that, in Books I. and II., every set of prob- 
lems has been selected with careful reference to the supposed 
thought power of the pupil, and bears close relation to what 
precedes and what follows. In Book III., it is assumed that 
the pupil has a body or knowledge sufficient to enable him 
to profit by a topical arrangement of subjects. The decimal 
system of arrangement, by which each ten pages comprises the 
treatment of some topic, will be found convenient in plannin 
reviews. (Werner School Book Co., Chicago and New York. 


Under the general editorship of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale is being 
a a State Government Series. How well this work is 

eing done rd ng by an examination of the first volume 
on the list, ‘The History and Civil Government of South Da- 
kota,” by Profs. George M. Smith and Clark M. Young. This 
volume combines two important subjects, history and govern- 
ment (the others will follow the same plan). Part I. treats of the 
history of the state, Se II. of the origin and development of civil 
institutions, part III. of civil institutions, and part IV. of the 
government of the United States. The highest quality of work 
is shown in the text, “spngomenyl that part relating to civil gov- 
ernment. The book has a map giving the counties of the state, 
besides other illustrations. (Werner School Book Co., Chicago 
and New York.) 


While we are honoring the new crop of heroes developed 
by the Spanish-American war, we must not forget the men 
who gained a name for themselves and made our navy respect- 
ed abroad in the early years of our nation’s history. The 
“men behind the guns” were just as important in the days of 
wooden vessels, and fighting at close range, as they are now. 
One can refresh his memory, in a pleasant way, regarding 
these heroes by reading Molly Elliot Seawell’s book on 
“Twelve Naval Captains.” The twelve captains are Paul 
Jones, Richard Dale, Thomas Truxtun, William Bairtbridge, 
Edward Preble, Stephen Decatur, Richard Somers, Isaac Hull, 
Charles Stewart, Oliver H. Perry, Thomas Macdonough, and 
James Lawrence. The book is illustrated with portraits of 
these naval men. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 60 
cents, net.) 


The door to the splendid Norwegian literature is opened by 
Prof. Julius E. Olson, of the University of Wisconsin, by 
means of his “ Norwegian Grammar and Reader,” with notes 
and vocabulary. His aim has been to make it a practical man- 
ual for Americans studying Norwegian, and for those of Nor- 
wegian parentage who wish to become acquainted with the 
grammar of the language. The effort to satisfy these classes by 
condensing the matter into a moderate-sized volume has made 
necessary many omissions and eliminations. The space de- 
voted to the reader, notes, and vocabulary prohibited the in- 
troduction of a series of exercises for translation into Nor- 
wegian; but this is made up for, partially, by the illustrative 
sentences in the grammar. The selections in the reader have 
been made on the basis of literary excellence and historical 
interest. (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 


“Rob Roy,” a tale of the border, by that master of fiction, 
Sir Walter Scott, is issued in a condensed form, in Appleton’s 
series of “ Home Reading Books.” It is edited by Edith D. 
Harris, who has, in her preface, given an insight into Scottish 
character. In this tale, the great master has depicted some 
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phases of that character, and the peculiar conditions existing 
= the borderland. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
cents. 


If one wishes to become versed in literature, he should not 
neglect to go to the fountain head of literature—the ancient 
classics. Once it was hard to find good translations and 
works treating of ancient authors in a brief and comprehensive. 
way; but such is no longer the case. One of the best books 
we have seen, because it gives so much in one volume, is 
“Classics for the Million,” by Henry Grey, F.R.B.S. In this 
is found an epitome in English of the works of the principal 
Greek and Latin authors. It should be in great demand for 
—— and homes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

1.25. 


“The Alcestis of Euripides”? has been edited, with critical 
and exegetical notes, by H. W. Haley, instructor in Wesleyan 
university. One object of this book is to provide a convenient 
text-book for the use of students who are just beginning the 
study of the Greek drama, and the other has been to contrib- 
ute something toward the constitution of a sound text of the 
Alcestis. Teachers who examine this book will find that the 
author has done his task thoroly and well. (Ginn & Co, 
Boston.) 


A good story is a good stc.y, no matter what its origin; 
and therefore readers generally will enjoy the little series of 
books containing translations of the best tales of authors of 
many nations. One volume of stories has tales of “ Polish, 
Greek, Belgian, and Hungarian” authors, those represented 
being Henryk Sienkiewicz, Demetrios Bikelas, Mawrice Me- 
terlinck, Camille Lemonnier, and Maurice Jokai. In the vol- 
ume of “ Italian’ stories, Edmondo de Amicis, Antonio Fog- 
azzaro, Gabriele d’ Annunzio, and Enrice Castelnuovo. Se- 
lections from Bjéruson, Aho, Goldschmidt, Kielland, and 
Frederika Bremer have been made for the “ Scandinavian” 
volume, and, from Turgenev, Poushkin, Gogol, and Tolstoi for 
the “Russian” volume. Each volume has for a frontispiece 
a portrait of the most prominent author of the group. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 75 cents each.) 


The conditions that existed in the West before the advent of 
the locomotive are fast passing away. It is fortunate, then, that 
there are men who cae preserve a record of these conditions in 
stories as Col. Henry Inman has done in “ Tales of the Trail.” 
During his forty years on the extreme frontier the author was a 
close observer and he has woven his experiences into narratives 
of wonderful interest. Some of the tales relate to men of world- 
wide reputation; their exploits will live as long as the United 
oo exists as a great nation. (Crane & Co., Topeka, Kans. 

1,00. 


The “First Reader” of the New Era series is the work of 
Lottie E. Jones, of Danville, Ill, and S. W. Black, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburg, Kans. The main features of the book 
are the carefully graded lessons; the subject-matter of the lessons 
is drawn from the child’s first experiences; the general lessons 
are on subjects of interest to children at this age; the season’s 
teachings follow the school year; the best literature is given for 
reading at first-hand ; stories of industries are introduced ; pro- 
vision 1s made for the expression of thought gained in each 
lesson read. The book is well illustrated. (Eaton & Co., 
Chicago.) 


Much help is afforded teachers in “Normal Outlines of His . 


tory,” by A. L. Reymer, Besides the vast amount of material, 
giving a skeleton of the history of the world, there are tables of 
great men of centuries, historical sayings and pseudonyms, and 
questions and answers. The outlines are the result of the author's 
experience in teaching history ; they may be used with any text- 
book. (The Tribune Co., Charleston, W. Va.) 


Students of mathematics will be apt to derive much help from 
“Lectures on Elementary Mathematics,” by Joseph Louis 
Lagrange, translated by Thomas J. McCormack. These lectures 
were delivered ‘originally in 1795 at the Ecole Normale, an 
institution that owed its existence to the French revolution. 
They are undoubtedly among the best of elementary expositions 
on the subject. The frontispiece is a portrait of Lagrange. 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


It is apparent to all that social conditions are not right, that 
many changes will be necessary before the world reaches its 
ideal. So there is continual agitation, the conservatives being 
useful in preventing all the old landmarks from being swept 
away, while the reformers are combatting old wrongs. The 
difference between the past and the present is that then the 
oppressors had their own way: now they are met by the spirit of 
progress. ‘The Social Crisis. The Duty of Government,” is 
a book by D. Ostrander, written in a very moderate spirit. 
The book treats of the various social and governmental prob- 
lems that are agitating the world. (F. Tennyson Neely, N. y. 
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Tu ScHoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars AND Firty Cents a yearin advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scoot JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Vrecagen | as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 


A Successful Submarine Boat. 

Inventor Lake and his submarine boat 
Argonaut recently returned to Baltimore 
after an experimental trip of over a thous 
and miles among the submerged wrecks of 
the Chesapeake During this trip the Ar- 
gonaut crawled, while submerged, over 
bottoms so soft that the divers would sink 
into mud above their knees. She passed 
through strong currents and over rough and 
hilly bottoms, some of which were loose 

tavel. Many wrecks were examined dur- 
ing the trip, most of which were coal laden 
crafts that have been sunk for some time. 
The greatest length of continuous sub- 
mergence was ten hours and ten minutes. 
No fresh air was admitted to the boat in 
this time, butat the end the crew were just 
as fresh as at the beginning. 


The Turbine Principle in Steamboats 
The marine world was astonished not 
long since by the wonderful speed of the 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 





from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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vessel driven on the turbine principle and 


known as the Turbina. One objection 
found with her was that she was unable to 
reverse her engines, this being indispen- 
sable in some of the movements of naval 
warfare. The inventor has now introduced 
a device by which the steam may be made 
to flow in either direction through the 
blades of the turbine, thus allowing a for- 
ward or backward movement of the vessel. 


To Make Any Carriage a Motor Carriage. 


A Frenchman has invented an attach- 
ment by which any carriage may be made 
self-propelling in a few minutes. A petro- 
leum motor is mounted on a pair of driving 
wheels and so arranged as to be substituted 
for the tront wheels of the carriage. Prac- 
tically the only change required in the 
carriage is two holes in the dashboad, one 
for the steering gear and one for the lever 
that regulates the speed. 


Slates Made of India-Rubber. 


India-rubber slates are largely used in 
the schools of Germany. The india-rubber 
is softened, and the mass mixed with zinc 
white, chalk, china, clay, etc., and sulphur. 
The mass is then spread upon wood, sheet 
metal, leather, or paper, and vulcanized. 
An excellent surface is thus formed for 
writing on with a slate pencil. 


Aluminum Trolley Bars. 


A number of German electric street rail- 
ways are discarding the familiar trolley on 
overhead Jines for a stirrup-shaped sliding 
bar made of aluminum, having a V-shaped 
section filled with grease. These alum- 
inum bars will run 5,000 miles and cause 
less wear on the trolley-wire, particularly 
on the curves. 


The African Mahogany Trade. 


The African mahogany trade is growing 
rapidly. The bulk of this trade is being 
carried on at the gold and ivory coasts, 
West Africa. In 1886 the trade only 
amounted to 200 tons ; in 1897 it was 40,000 
tons. Three-quarters of the annual ship- 
ments are disposed of to Liverpool mer- 
chants. 

Power Cycles in France. 


The motor-cycle is becoming very popu- 
lar in France; there are fifty-six different 
makes, the power usually being supplied 
by gasoline, but electricity is employed in 
a few cases. The manufacture has not gone 
very far in Engiand, and is still in its in- 
fancy in the United States. 


Artificial Teeth Made of Paper. 


Some of the dentists in Germany are 
making false teeth of paper instead of por- 
celain or mineral composition. These 
paper teeth will not break or chip, are not 
sensitive to hot or cold, are not affected by 
the moisture of the mouth, and are very 
cheap. 

Corea’s First Railroad. 


Corea’s first railway, twenty-five miles in 
length, is being constructed by American 
contractors. It is to extend from Chemul- 
po, on the Yellow sea, to Seoul, the capital. 
The excavating and rough work is being 
done by native laborers, who receive thirty- 
five cents a day. 


A Substitute for Rubber. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 
of Chicago, claim that they have discov- 
ered a process of vulcanizing the oil from 
corn in such a way as to produce a sub- 
stance having all the qualities of rubber. 
They say it is superior to the product of 
the South American rubber tree, as it is 
more resilient and more durable. If this 
is true it wi'l greatly cheapen the cost of 
bicycle tires and other things now made of 
rubber. 

The Deadly Four-Inch Gun. 


All things considered, the four-inch gun 
is the most effective weapon on our war 
ships. The length of the gun is about 
thirteen feet and of the rifle bore nearly 
eleven feet. It fires a thirty-three pound 





shell with fourteen pounds of smokeless 

owder. Sucha shot will perforate a seven- 
inch plate near the muzzie and a five-inch 
plate at a distance of 1,500 yards. The 
shots can be fired at the rate of six a min- 
ute. 


A Valuable Paper Product. 


A Frenchman has invented a process of 
treating paper so as to make it resemble 
hard wood. Fine chips of resinous woods 
are soaked with lyes of sulphates, or sul- 
phites, and then pounded to a pulp and 
treated with such chemical or coloring sub- 
staices as will impart desired qualities. 
The pulp thus oe ee 2 may be made into 
paper and by hydraulic pressure built up 
into thick masses for working, or it can be 
molded. The articles made from it are 
proof against atmospheric changes, heat 
and moisture, and can be rendered incom- 
bustible. 


The Largest Dam and Artificial Lake. 


The largest dam in the world is the 
— bridge dam, about four miles from 

itchawan, N. Y. It is more than a 
quarter of a mile long and 216 feet thick at 
the base. It turns the whole Croton river 
into the acqueducts of New York city. 
The lake, which holds back 40,000,000,000 
gallons of water, is the largest artificial lake 
in the world. 


Origin of Textile Names. 


The names of many kinds of goods are 
derived from places where they were first 
made. Worsted was first made at Worsted, 
England; linsey-woolsey at Linsey; ker- 
seymere at Kersey; muslin at Moussoul, 
Turkey in Asia; gingham at Guingamp, 
Brittany; damask at Damascus; calico at 
Calicut, India; and cambric at Cambray, 
Flanders. Tulle obtains its name from a 
city in the south of France, and gauze 
from Gaza in Palestine. Tweed isa fabric 
worn by fishermen on the river Tweed. 


It will be Seen One Hundred Miles. 


The lighthouse board at Washington 
has just acquired a new light that will sur- 
_ anything along the Atlantic coast. It 

as an enormous valve lens, nine feet in 
diameter, capable of illuminating an object 
one hundred miles away. Carbons of one 
inch in diameter give a power of 8,000 to 
10,000 candles; the light in this case is 
gathered in a nine-foot beam, which has an 
estimated intensity of a hundred million 
candles. How.valuable such a light will 
be, only mariners can understand. 


Photographing Distant Objects. 


European nations are experimenting 
with tele-photography for military purposes. 
The telephotic camera has a combination 
of lenses so arranged as to furnish an 
image of distant objects magnified in a 
manner similiar to the image in a tele- 
scope. If this branch of photography is as 
successful as it is thought it will be, the 
readers of illustrated papers will be given 
accurate representations of battles as they 
would appear to an observer at close 
range. 

A Vast, Unexplored Country. 


The vast territory of Tibet is nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains of great size, which, 
especially along the southern, western, and 
northern sides, make high walls that shut 
out intruders. From the Pamir plateau, 
in the extreme west these great mountains 
branch off separating Tibet from India on 
the one hand and Bokhara and Turkestan 
on the other. No Asiatic or western con- 

ueror, not even Genghis Khan, has ever 

ared to enter this mountain world. The 
people, secure in their high plateau, have 
kept their customs and race peculiarities 
for ages. It has been dangerous for for- 
eigners to seek to enter Tibet for peaceful 
exploration, as young Landor lately. found 
to his sorrow, tor he was horribly tortured 
and barely escaped with his life. The 
Tibitans guard their religious customs es 
pecially with jealous care. 
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6,000 GALLONS 
OLCOTT’S SCHOOL INK 
just purchased by the Public Schools of Chicago. It 
will not blur when it comes in contact with a child's 
moist tingers. Will not corrode the pen. Sold in 

3-5-10-20-40 gal. kegs at soc. per gal. 
New York, J.M.OLCOTT &CO., Chicago, 
70 Fifth Ave. School Suppliers. 84 Wabash Ave. 


Send for 144-page illustrated catalogue of school 
supplies. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 


AsseETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - 
LIABILITIES, - - - - 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 


Paip TO POoLICY-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION, . 


President, 


$253,786, 437.66 
$218,278,243.07 


$35,508,194.59 


- $462,997,250.71 


$54,162,608.23 
$4,459,912.96 
$5,774,679.89 
$146,178.33 


INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 


DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 
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THE ST. DENIS 8 


European PLan 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excelient Cuisine, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Ws. Taytor & Son, - . Props. 


DOOOOOOOOOHOOGOEHOOSGO 
ae 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
e Booms, $1.00 per day and Upwards $ 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Bort Sure Com Church Bells & CHIMES, 
we og Church Bells 5 & Chimes, 
Bells. Sandons of Lanoest Bat in Amerios. 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 

"taut stsoge Ss Oruen, AGLMID, 
I, : 

NEELY & CO, |eurest scst 


5 , IN. L.LBELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF- 








ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 
WILL USE THE BEST. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book 
By Ivory Frank.in Frisper, Pu.D. 

What skil'ed educators say: ‘By applying the 
principles of pedagogy it is a great advance over 
the older grammars and lesson books.”’ “It is un- 
questionably the best beginner’s book in print.” 
“ It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort ” 


EDW.W.BABB&CO0., - - - Boston, Mass. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($1.00 a Year) This is a monthly text 
book for teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 





The Capital of Porto Rico. 


San Juan, the capital of Porto Rico, the 
new American possession, is situated on | 
the little island of Morro and is connected } 
with the mainland by bridges. The ground 
rises toward the ocean in low hills, and di- 
rectly behind the highest one, at the en- 
trance between the harbor, lies the city. 
The harbor has always been considered 
one of the finest in the West Indies. The 
town was founded in 1510 by Ponce de 
Leon. The houses, usually only one story 
high, are of stone and: have roof gardens, 
from which beautiful marine views may be 
enjoyed. The city is surrounded by fine 
macadam roads. It has a population of 
about 27,000. 


Ancient Ships Found, 


Two ancient, sea-going vessels have been 
found at Adria, Italy, eighteen miles from 
the Adriatic sea. They are held together 
with iron nails with broad heads. One 
vessel is thirty-four feet long and fifteen 
feet beam. Inclassical times Adria was a 
seaport, but the Adriatic has steadily re- 
ceded. 


Washington’s Colony of Beavers. 


In the zoological garden at Washington 
regular beaver colonies have been estab- 
lished, where the animals build dams, erect 
houses, and carry on the same habits that 
mark them in their native woods. The 
beaver is likely soon to become extinct, as 
only a few hundred remain in a wild state 
in a It is therefore fortunate that 
this zoological garden has secured some. 


Draining the Valley of Mexico. 


The great engineering work of draining 
the Mexican valley by canal, begun in 1607, 
wasrecently completed. The valley, which 
is forty miles long, is a great basin of 2,200 
square miles, 7,413 feet above the sea level. 


It was at one time an inland salt sea, || 


which in process of time was changed to a 
series of lakes, which have been a constant 
source of danger to life and property. The 
drainage system will do away with these 
dangers. 

A Mountain in the Sea. 


A submerged island has been discovered 
about one thousand miles due west of Gib- 
raltar. It is supposed to have been at one 
time a huge volcano, its shape being that 
of alarge cocked hat. There is no danger 
of its interfering with navigation, as its 
highest point is fourteen fathoms below the 
surface of the sea. 


Wood that Sinks in Water, 


There are 413 species of trees found 
growing within the limits of the United 
States. The curiosity of the whole lot is 
the black ironwood of Florida, which is 
thirty per cent. heavier than water. 
nied black ironwood will sink in water 
almost as quickly as a bar of lead. 


Trees that Escape Lightning. 


A scientific observer has found that cer- 
tain trees are much more liable to be struck 
by lightning than others. Among the 
most frequent sufferers is the oak, while 
the laurel is seldom struck. The oak con- 
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tains very little oi', and the laurel a great | 


Faith in Hood's 


The Creat Cures by Hood’s Sarga- 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous, 
“My husband suffered with stomach 
trouble so bad at times he could not work, 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it ig 
helping him wonderfully. He also hada 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite. We have great 


faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’”’ Mrs. J.H. 
Epwarps, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood's “pani 


parilla 
Isthe best — infact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 373 sidGigestion ae 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seavrieiee 


PURIFIES AS WELL AS BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL DO IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash, 

and Skin diseases, 

and every blemish 

on beauty, and de- 

fles detection. On 

its virtues it has 

stood the test of 48 

years; noother has, 

aud is so harmless 

we taste it be 

sure it is properly 

made. Accept no 

counterfeit of simi- 

arname. The dis- 

tinguished Dr. . 

A. Sayre said toa 

lady of the haut-ton 

(a patient): ‘ As 

you ladies will use 

them, I recommend “+3 

Gouraud’s Cream < 1 

as the least harm- 

ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 

six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 

removes ed hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

throughout the U.S., Canada and ae. 
Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 

Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, including Psychology, 
History of Education, Methods, Art, Science, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatory class for those not quali- 
fied to enter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
td. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss Caro.ine T, Haven, Principal, 
106 West 54th Street, New York City. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
— and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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deal. He finds that trees that contain a| 
considerable quantity of oil are seldom 


struck. 
Mud Volcanoes in Burmah. 


Mud volcanoes exist in certain parts of 
Burmah. They are connected with sub- 
terranean petroliferous strata, and both 
volcanoes and mud wells, produce a grey- 
ish-blue mud, more or less saturated with 
petroleum. 

British Power in Arabia, 


While Russia has been extending her 
sway eastward in Asia, Great Britain has 
been quietly taking possession of the 
Arabian peninsula. The whole coast line 
from Aden to the boundary between the 
sultanate of Oman and Mesopotomia is 
under British control, and all the islands 
of any importance are claimed as British 
territory. The principal ones are the 
Khuria Muria islands, about half way be- 
tween Aden and Muscat off the coast of 
Oman, and the Bahr-el-Benat islands, in- 
side the Persian gulf, southeast of the 
Katar peninsula. Over that peninsula 
the British also exercise a sort of protec- 
torate and they practically control Oman. 
The foreign trade of the capital, Muscat, 
and country is done almost entirely with 
British India and East Africa and by Brit- 
ish subjects. 


Labrador Indians Starving. 


Great distress exists among the Indians 
of Labrador, due, it is said, to the regula- 
tions of the Quebec government forbidding 
the sale of beaver skins. To make matters 
worse, the rabbits, on which the Indians 
depend largely for food, are very scarce. 
Many families have arrived at the Hudson 
Bay post in a famished condition. Next 
year there will be no rabbits at all in the 
dtisrict, and unless something is done 
promptly to assist these unfortunate In- 
dians they must starve. 


Testing Coal with the X-rays. 


Many manufacturers are using x-rays to 
test coal that they use in their operations, 
it having been found that by turning the rays 
on coal it can be told how much of it will 
remain as ashes after it is burned and how 
much will escape as gas. 


An Old Roman Pavement Found. 


Roman tesselated pavements have been 
discovered at Leicester, England, at a 
depth of eight feet below the surface. One 
measures thirteen by ten feet, and the 
other twelve by seven. They are of beau- 
tiful design, and in the larger portion there 
is a reproduction of a peacock with spread 
tail. It is believed that the pavement be- 
longed to the governor's residence or the 
temple of Janus. 


A Race Between Motor Cycles. 


Twenty-eight motor cyclés took part in a 
race recently between Etampes and Char- 
tres, France, .the distance, going and re- 
turning, being about sixty-two miles. The 
winning vehicle, driven by an eight horse 
power motor with two olniee, made the 
round trip in about two minutes and ten 
seconds less than two hours. The speed 
was thirty-one and two-thirds miles per 
hour. This, it is said, beats the best pre- 
vious record for road carriages. 


Better Days for Cuba. 


One interesting result of American con- 
quests in Cuba has been to start an emi- 
gration from the United States to that 
island. As affairs in Cuba become settled 
it is expected that the emigration will grow, 
and that the island will profit greatly by 
American capital, enterprise, and energy. 
Americans will introduce the educational 
and religious influences that have contrib- 
uted so powerfully in building up our 
country. 


‘‘A Certainty in Medicine.” 
Antikamnia Tablets have been tested 


and found superior to any of the man 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 


Y|take no other kind. 





of Neuralgia, Sciatica, Acute Rheumatism 


and Typhoid Fever; a'so in Headache 
and other Neuroses due to Irregularities 
of Menstruation. Administered in Asthma, 
Hay Fever; Influenza, La Grippe, and 
— Complaints, it secures the ho re- 
sults. 

The chief claim advanced ia favor of 
Antikamnia over all other products is that 
its use is not followed by a depression of 
the heart. In certainty and celerity of 
action it has also been found superior to 
any of its predecessors in this field. In 
cases of Acute Neuralgia, tested with a 
view of determining the anodyne proper- 
ties of Antikamnia, it was found to exceed 
any and all others in rapidity and certainly 
of the relief given. 


Tours to the Upper South. 

Two Personalty-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Gettvsburg, Luray, 
— Bridge, Richmond, Washington, 

Ce. 

September 28 and October 19 are the 
dates selected by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company for its two early Autumn 
tours to the Battlefield of Gettysburg, pic- 
turesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, 
the Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
the cities of Richmond and Washington, 
and Mt. Vernon. 

The round-trip rate, including all neces- 
sary expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

Each tour covers a period of eleven days, 
and will be in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s Tourist Agents. He will be assisted 
by an experienced lady as Chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be ladies unaccom- 
panied by male escort. , 

Special trains of parlor cars are provided 
for the exclusive use of each party, in 
which the entire round trip from New 
York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents, or to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Omaha Exposition. 
Eight-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Penonsy!vania Railroad. 

The Pennsyivania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special eight-day per- 
sonally-conducted tour to the trans Miss- 
issippi and International Exposition at 
Omaha on October 1, allowing four full 
days at the Exposition. Round-trip tickets, 
including transportation and Pullman 
berth in each direction, meals in dining car 
going and returning, hotel accommodations 
and meals at Omaha, admissions to the 
Fair, and carriage drive and hotel accom- 
modations at Chicago, will be sold at rate 
of $100 from New York; $96 from Phila- 
delphia; $95 from Washington and Balti- 
more ; $91 from Williamsport and Harris- 
burg; $80 from Pittsburg; and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. : 

The party will be accompanied by a 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon, and will 
travel in special Pullman sleeping cars. _ 

For the benefit of those who may desire 
to remain longer in Omaha, tickets will be 
made good to return on regular trains until 
November 15, inclusive. Such tickets in- 
clude only railway transportation returning, 
with reduction of $15 from above rates 
from all points. : 

For further information apply to ticket 
agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOwW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONS of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SorTeNs the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
Twenty-five cents a 


bottle. 


P. O. Box 289, 










This Beautiful Boudor Clock given away 


with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 


SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $6, $7, and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas, 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 


per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 


Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 


stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select.—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK,NY 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
OF "A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
tt.’” Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Delightful after shaving. Sold 
Spree. or mailed on receipt of 25e, Get Mennen’s (the 
original), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 



























INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon, 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
dents ful and pl d. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No. 84 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers, 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


Edited by R. P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
ee FS St With an Introduction by 


The Little Artist 2 232 Wiis reds 


HE “LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the 
; Kindergarten, the Connecting Class, and in the lower grades of the 


NEW YORK, 





By Marion:Mackenzie & % % 


Public School. It isa simple, practical book of Water Color Work for 
children, and is made particularly attractive in that it contains twelve colored 
plates <d rare beauty, which are the exact reproduction of their water color 
originals, 

o the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons given in 
simple, natural order, seems of absolute necessity. The ‘Little Artist” 
meets all the requirements of simplicity and frankness, combined with cor- 
rectness and attractiveness. We shall publish, October rst, a charming book 
called ** Nature Songs for Children,” composed by Fanny Snow Knowlton, 


Size 12x14. Price, 75 Crs. Posrace, 15 Cre. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, [ASs. 
KANSAS CITY. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COrIPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASs, HENRY M. PHILuIPs, Sec. 


Incorporated 1851. 
ae) 


Assets, January1,1898, - - - 
Liabilities, - 


$20,342,647.01 
18,584,354.09 


$1,758,292.92 


TOILET PAPER 


EEE EECCA KECKE CEKKAE CKCKKKKECKSC CAKES HARE 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 





We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it.sss 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


San Francisco London 








L— 


Wew York Philadelphia Boston 


Chicago 


Paris Berlin 





‘And at New York prices, sing! (f 

may be obtained second-hand or noonas We 
or girl in the remotest ham S 

tendhet € official anywhere, and let, of any 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical Catalogue, 
Free, of school books of ali publishers, if ‘You 
mention this ad. .~» 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
















j BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


F RENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To teachers—both men and women 
—temporarily out of a position and to 
those who may be teaching but who 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 


in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 











E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East 9th St., - NEW YORK 


Agents Wanted. 


In every eity of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the U. S.,, 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad- 
dress at once, stating position 


and previous experience in can- 
vassing. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


(Book Department,) 
61 East Ninth St. New York. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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